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THE WEEK. 


Tue Coronation is accomplished, and on Sunday 
the doctors were able to announce that the King had 
borne the strain of the cetemony perfectly well, that 
his general condition was in every way satisfactory, and 
that no further bulletin would be issued. The impres- 
sion this bulletin gave of the remarkable rapidity with 
which the King’s health had been restored was 
strengthened on Tuesday, when it became known that 
the King had been well enough to spend a very busy 
day on Monday, to receive a number of Indian princes, 
to hold a Privy Council, to receive the Lord Mayor and 
accept the Coronation gift in aid of his hospital. These 
events have lifted a great weight of anxiety off the mind 
of the nation, for the most sanguine had scarcely dared 
to hope for such a speedy dissipation of all the gloomy 
forebodings that had been set in train by the crisis of 
last June. It is only a few weeks ago that everyone 
felt that the country might be under the shadow of a 
great misfortune, and the predominant sentiment last 


Saturday was one of supreme thankfulness that a grave 
danger had been escaped. 


Tue Coronation gained in reality what it lost 
in brilliance by its postponement. It became more of a 
domestic festival, and the emotions it excited were more 
personal than those excited by the mere spectacular 
enjoyment of a great cosmopolitan pageant. If the 
King had been crowned as a disabled invalid, some- 
thing would have been wanting in the splendour of the 
occasion, but fortunately he had gained strength fast 
enough to make unnecessary any such devices as were 
at one time contemplated. Indeed, he was able to lend 
assistance himself to the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Dean of Westminster. It was, of course, a disap- 
pointment that part of the original scheme of the pro- 
cession had to be abandoned, but the ceremony within 
the Abbey was complete. The predominant ideas of 
the Coronation were a sense of the antiquity of the 
ceremony and an appreciation of the Crown as a symbol 
of the union of free peoples. There was something 
appropriate in the venerable infirmities of the aged and 
distinguished Archbishop. The actual crowning took 
place at half-past twelve; the King and Queen left 
Buckingham Palace at half-past ten, and returned at 
three o’clock. On the same day the King wrote to the 
Prime Minister offering Osborne as a gift to the nation. 


THERE are two matters besides the King’s health 
which give cause for sincere congratulation. One is 
the skill and success with which all the arrangements 
for preserving order were carried out by the police, 
under Sir Edward Bradford, and the troops under the 
Duke of Connaught. The dimensions of the crowd 
made their work extremely difficult, and a breakdown 
anywhere might have meant a great disaster. The 
second thing is the orderly demeanour and sobriety 
which marked the rejoicings in the evening. If there 
had been any repetition of the outrageous scenes which 
have given to the name of Mafeking so odious a sound 


the splendour of the Coronation would have been very 
much dimmed. It is most satisfactory to know that the 
behaviour of the sightseers was worthy of the occasion 
and worthy of that traditional reputation for self- 


restraint which recent demonstrations have done so 
much to belie. 


ALMostT all the observers of the crowds which 
promenaded the illuminated parts of London on Satur- 
day and Sunday nights were agreeably struck by the 
sobriety and order generally displayed. ‘‘ London,” 
said a writer in the Dazly News, ‘‘ has gone half way 
towards realising what the cheerful evening life of 
continental cities is like in the fine weather months.” 
The great advantages of the Thames Embankment 
over such a street as the Strand are obvious; but the 
difference between an Embankment crowd and a 
Strand crowd must be partly due to the fact that the 
Embankment is not lined with flaming gin palaces. It 
is pitiful to reflect that almost the only places of 
refreshment open late at night are primarily intended 
and used for the sale of intoxicants. The A.B.C.’s 
and similar places provide cheap refreshments for quiet 
people during the day, but the Londoner is still sadly 
in need of a pleasant café into which he can turn at 
night without loss of comfort or self-respect. 


GENERAL Lucas Meyer has survived the exhausting 
campaign in South Africa by a few months only. 
He died suddenly, on Friday in last week, from heart 
failure as the consequence of the strain of the war, at 
the age of fifty-four. He had played an important 
part in Boer politics. For some time he had been 
President of the Independent Republic of Vryheid, 
territory which he had conquered from the Zulus ; 
and when the burghers of Vryheid agreed to its incor- 
poration with the Transvaal General Lucas Meyer 
entered the Raad, where he was a formidable opponent 
of the President. It was General Meyer who (on 
falling ill) appointed General Botha to the command in 
Natal. General Meyer was in favour of giving the five 
years’ franchise to the Outlander, but he was an un- 
compromising champion of the national independence. 
He was everywhere respected. We are glad to hear 
that the latest accounts of Mr. Steyn’s health are better, 
and there is some reason to hope that he may escape 
the dreadful calamity of an incurable paralysis to 


which, it was feared, his indomitable heroism had 
doomed him. 


IN some respects the most important communica- 
tions lately received from South Africa are the letters 
addressed by Mr. Dewdney Drew to the Daily News 
and the Manchester Guardian on the subject of the trials 
now being held in Cape Colony. The last letter is a 
little reassuring, though the statement that the Natal 
Government are excluding cases of theft from their 
general amnesty shows that there is a dangerous dispo- 
sition to punish Boers for acts of war which are 
described as theft. It is, of course, intolerable that 


we should regard the appropriation and destruction of 
property in war by the Boers as robbery, after giving 
to the world an official document (Blue Book C.D. 853, 
November, 1901) in which we announced that we had 


paid 


organised several looting companies, to be 
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by receiving 75 per cent. of all stock they captured. 
We hope the influence of the powerful Commission for 
investigating Martial Law sentences will be thrown on 
the side of a genuine amnesty, and that these mean 
devices will be arrested. The Chief Justice has sailed 
to Cape Colony under the shadow of a _ cruel 
bereavement in which he has universal sympathy. 
Other communications from South Africa lay 
stress on the scarcity of native labour, and 
the unwelcome inundation of ‘Balliol young men,” 
a part of the Milnerian scheme of governing South 
Africa against which a revolt was always probable. 
Reuter’s correspondent says that the high wages earned 
by natives during the war and their general demorali- 
sation have ruined the supply of labour for the mines, 
and that whilst there is a demand for 200,000 labourers, 
the number at the disposal of the mine owners falls very 
far short of the 90,000 actually working in 1898-1899. 


Mr. BA.rour’s statement of the terms of reference 
for the commission of inquiry into the conduct of the 
war is extremely unsatisfactory, for it leaves out of the 
scope of investigation certain matters of sovereign 
importance to our credit. According to the document 
regarding the terms of surrender, published in the 
Government Blue Book, the Boers allege as one of 
the chief motives of their surrender the fact that 
we had destroyed all the means of subsistence for 
their women and children and armed the Kaffir 
tribes. A more terrible accusation it is impossible to 
make, and the Government owe it to the country’s name 
to inquire rigorously into the grounds of this charge, 
and if the charge is proved to punish sternly the 
responsible official, of whatever standing he may be. 
Otherwise the black letter of that indictment 
goes down to history uncontradicted. We should 
have thought that any Englishman, whatever he 
thought about the war, would have abominated the 
idea that the name of his country could be associated 
with such proceedings. But the cosmopolitan climate 
of the Zzmes upsets all the normal calculations about 
human nature, and that paper actually glories in the 
thought that we did not reduce our enemies’ women 
and children as soon as we might have done to this 
miserable condition. If there is one thing more in- 
tolerable to a patriotic Englishman than this horrible 
charge it is the thought that any English newspaper 
could make such a reply to it. 


Tue disturbances provoked by the forcible closing 
ot the Congregationalist schools in France have con- 
tinued, and in two cases officers have refused to enforce 
the law. What is perhaps more significant is that 
the Court of Appeal has given a judgment against the 
Government, condemning as illegal the fixing of seals 
on the convent school at St. Charles. The precise 
meaning of the campaign against these schools, and 
the agitation it has roused, is scarcely appreciated by 
some critics in the English Press. The Westminster 
Gazette argued on Wednesday that the French Govern- 
ment had got a public mandate for its policy. But the 
crucial question is not whether the Waldeck-Rousseau 
law was approved or not by the electorate, but whether 
M. Combes is acting on a just or an improper inter- 
pretation of the law. Two things must be noticed on 
this point. First of all, M. Waldeck-Rousseau himself 
declared that the new law did not affect the right 
of opening primary schools regulated by previous 
legislative measures, and secondly, that the Council of 
State’s interpretation of the term ‘‘ establishment,” 
an interpretation contrary to M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s 
interpretation of the term and adopted only by a 
majority of two was arrived at after the time for apply- 
ing for authorisation had already expired. The Paris 
correspondent of the Daily News suggests that all 


the opposition to M. Combes’s arbitrary proceedings 
comes from Royalists of one school or another. 
This is, of course, ridiculous, seeing that one of the 
most active opponents is the Radical, M. René Goblet, 
who recalls the fact in his letter to the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, copied in the Journal des Débats, that ten 
years ago he submitted a bill to the Senate dealing with 
the associations. M. Goblet is a fierce opponent of 
clericalism, and describes M. Combes as irritating 
without destroying clericalism, which is to be destroyed 
not by violence but by free discussion. It would be 
equally ridiculous to suspect the Republicanism of such 
statesmen as M. Ribot and such publicists as M. Picot, 
M. Brunetiére, and M. Berger who are strongly 
hostile to a campaign which they regard as an attack 
on freedom. 


In the excitement attendant upon the Coronation 
the close of the French naval manceuvres has attracted 
little or no attention in this country. The manceuvres 
have none the less possessed considerable importance. 
The total tonnage of the ships assembled in the two 
fleets in the Western Mediterranean was heavier than 
any group that has before been assembled by any one 
Power in those waters. The manceuvres were also more 
thorough, and in one or two respects more conclusive, 
than any that have yet been held by the French Mediter- 
ranean fleet. The chief points worthy of remark were 
(1) the failure of the torpedo boat attack undertaken 
by the northern fleet ; (2) the fact that Admiral Canthille, 
whose fleet could only average eleven knots, escaped 
from the pursuit of opponents averaging thirteen knots ; 
(3) the fact that this success depended upon the great 
practical difficulty of the southern fleet’s keeping in 
touch with its chase during the night; (4) the great 
increase in the rapidity with which the whole fleet was 
revictualled at Toulon compared with last year. Admiral 
Gervais, who commanded the manceuvres, retires next 
year. 


THE official and semi-official German Press, although 
it is the eve of King Victor Emmanuel III.’s visit to 
Berlin, cannot conceal the discontent felt there at the 
foreign policy which Italy has inaugurated since the 
accession of the new King. The rapprochement with 
France is considered too close, the friendship 
between the King of Italy and the Czar gives 
some uneasiness, while the ideas which Victor 
Emmanuel III. professed about the reduction of the 
Italian army, even when Crown Prince, when he sym- 
pathised with those who advocated the cutting 
down of the Italian forces from twelve corps to 
ten, are coldly received by those who surround the 
Kaiser, whose power consists entirely in the number 
of soldiers of whom they can dispose. Apart from 
these Italo-German relations, which are officially 
styled as ‘‘ most cordial,” in order to have an idea of 
what the Triple Alliance has now become, it is necessary 
to note what the Austro-Italian relations really are. 
They are those of an almost open hostility, as 
Austria is credited with employing her diplomacy in 
Paris in the service of the Vatican, to prevent a visit 
of the President of the Republic to the King of Italy, 
as he would thus be the first head of a Catholic State, 
since the fall of the Temporal Power, to dare to go to 
Rome as guest of the Quirinal. On the other hand, it 
is reported that the King of Italy has interested the 
Czar in a scheme for the reduction of European arma- 
ments, principally based on the division of the old 
continent according to nationalities, which would 
practically lead to the dismemberment of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire. 


_ THE Coronation was celebrated in Dublin by a meet- 
ing of the Irish Parliamentary Party, to protest against 
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Unionist government and coercion. Some Unionist 
papers are very indignant over this proceeding, but the 
Morning Leader points out very properly that the Coro- 
nation would have a very different aspect for English- 
men if the population of England had been halved and 
the country were governed by the arbitrary system Mr. 
Wyndham is applying to Ireland. The Daily Chronicle 
makes some curious remarks on the situation. It 
argues that the Nationalist members and their political 
demands are not really representative of Irish sentiment. 
This is, of course, the old Unionist argument that 
figured so prominently in the discussions of 1886, and it 
is unfortunate that the editor or leader writer of the 
Daily Chronicle did not discover then that he agreed with 
the Unionists instead of waiting all those years to round 
on Mr.Gladstone’s contention. Lord Randolph Churchill, 
it will be remembered, prophesied in 1885 that 
the extension of the franchise would show that 
Ireland did not want Home Rule, and he was effectively 
answered by the General Election of that year. 
The Chronicle goes on to say that the Irish Party does 
not care about land purchase, that it has been left to a 
Unionist, Mr. Russell, and a Liberal, Mr. Douglas, 
‘to advocate a practical expedient for relieving the 
land from its burdens and disabilities,” and that ‘ the 
advocates of a step by step policy in Irish reform lay 
the greatest emphasis on the removal of agrarian dis- 
content.” What arethe facts on which the Chronicle 
founds these statements? Mr. Russell’s great part 
in the agitation for compulsory purchase is _ well 
known, though Mr. Douglas’s name in this connection 
is newtous. The Irish Party, which the Dazly Chronicle 
accuses of neglecting this subject, started a vigorous 
campaign two years ago in Ireland, and that campaign 
has been going on ever since. Lastly, neither Lord 
Rosebery nor his vice-presidents have in all their 
speeches madeasingle allusion to the question, on which, 
according to the Dazly Chronicle, they lay ‘‘ the greatest 
emphasis.” Will it be believed that Lord Rosebery has 
discussed the Irish question at Chesterfield, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and twice in London, without allowing a 
syllable to escape him on the subject of Irish land ? 


Tue Daily Chronicle's correspondent at Melbourne 
sends to that paper an account of enthusiastic meet- 
ing in favour of Irish Home Rule at Melbourne and 
Sydney. In the meeting at Melbourne the Chief 
Secretary in the new Victorian Ministry and the Leader 
of the Labour Party in the Federal Senate were among 
the speakers, and Professor Rentoul explained that he 
had never before appeared on a_ public platform 
to speak in favour of Home Rule because he 
had thought Australia should be satisfied to 
govern itself, but now ‘‘that Mr. Chamberlain had 
introduced that perilous principle that all parts of the 
sisterhood of the English-speaking nation should inter- 
fere with one another’s affairs, it was time they 
should tell him what they thought of the misrule of 
Ireland.” The chief speaker at the Sydney meeting 
was the Leader of the Federal Senate, and the Federai 
Minister of Customs and the Federal Home Secretary 
sent apologies for non-attendance. The Daily Chronicle's 
correspondent describes these meetings as a remark- 
able demonstration. He says that the first outcome of 
the movement will be the despatch of £1,500 to the 
Irish Party funds. 


Ir is imperative both for our credit and for the 
safety of our troops that there should be a full inquiry 
into the circumstances attending the transport of the 
Australian contingents. On Thursday in last week 
Lord Hardwicke was asked certain questions by Lord 
Carrington on the subject of the telegram reporting 
five deaths on the Drayton Grange, carrying troops 
from Durban to Australian ports, and ninety cases of 


enteric, and alleging that the vessel had been over- 
crowded. Lord Hardwicke replied that the boat in 
question had been passed by the principal trans- 
port officer and the principal medical officer at 
Durban, that no case of infection was emba rked, and 
that the soldiers taken on board were some sixty less 
than the boat’s proper complement. The same day a 
Reuter’s telegram was sent from Melbourne stating 
that five deaths occurred after the transport left 
Albany and that the vessel was still overcrowded, 
although many men were landed at Albany. The case 
of the Drayton Grange is apparently not an isolated 
one, for ten men taken home by the Britannic have 
died since her arrival at Wellington. The Daily News 
points out that a paragraph in the War Office list 
issued on Wednesday shows that no fewer than seven 
officers and 515 men were disembarked at Capetown 
from the Aurania ‘‘owing to overcrowding.” The 
Colonial Governments have appointed committees of 
inquiry. 


Our criticism of Lord Rosebery for his factious and 
misleading use of the North Leeds election is entirely 
borne out by a letter from Mr. Rowland Barran himself. 
After describing himself as a Liberal Imperialist ‘‘ in a 
healthy and not an aggressive sense of that term,” he 
declares that the election ‘‘ was practically fought on 
the two issues of the Corn Tax and the Education 
Bill.” The Liberal Party, he says, united on protection 
and education, ‘‘ and we steadily refused to allow our 
opponents to withdraw attention to side issues.” This 
is the long and the short of the Leeds election, and we 
hope that Lord Rosebery will now turn his attention to 
some more fruitful topic. The Sevenoaks contest is to 
be fought on the same issues and it is exciting great 
interest. A sensational blow has been struck at the 
bill by the Carnarvonshire County Council, which has 
adopted a resolution refusing to carry out the provisions 
of the Education Billin and for the county of Carnarvon 
until provisions are introduced to safeguard public 
interests with regard to voluntary schools, 


‘‘ Tue exhibition at Dusseldorf,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘is purely utilitarian in its purpose. The 
machinery, of course, forms the main feature—machinery 
of all kinds, armour plates, guns, and torpedo-boat 
engines—here a propeller-shaft 100 yards long, there 
an electric light generator 120 ft. by 40 ft. Elsewhere 
one sees a railway train made for China, electric trains, 
light railway locomotives, and, above all, tramcars, 
these always one storey high, light, and, I infer, noise- 
less in motion, a most pleasing contrast to our Ham- 
mersmith monsters. But although utilitarian the 
exhibition is not ugly; every opportunity has been 
grasped of uniting science and art. One machine, cover- 
ing more ground-space than a tennis court, had round 
two sides of its shed a fresco, strongly if roughly 
executed, of men fighting with flames, and at the end 
a painted window 30 ft. high representing an idealised 
furnace with chimneys. Applied art, too, might be 
seen in many forms—wrought iron gates and railings, 
furniture, metal-work of all kinds. Nothing, in fact, 
appears more characteristic of modern Germany than 
the attention given to design, and the skill and taste 
which are bestowed upon objects of common use. As 
a whole, the exhibition struck me as more businesslike 
than that at Paris in 1900—fewer side shows, no 
attempt to exploit visitors by such things as Vieux 
Paris, no extortion in the restaurants. This may be 
due to the fact that both exhibitors and visitors are 
almost entirely Germans. Set as itis in the heart of the 
manufacturing district, Dusseldorf was the natural site 
for an exhibition of ‘ Industrial Germany.’ English 
manufacturers, and workmen too, might learn much 
from a visit to Dusseldorf,” 
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MR, BALFOUR’S MINISTRY. 


HERE were many complaints, when Lord Salis- 
bury reconstructed his Ministry in the autumn 

of 1900, that he had not drawn as freely as he ought to 
have drawn on the ample resources of his party. Mr. 
Balfour’s Ministry is in some respects a new Ministry, 
but it is certainly a weaker Ministry. Two men of the 
first rank have been withdrawn, and no statesmen have 
been found of commanding talent to take their places. 
The disparity in intellectual distinction between the two 
Front Benches is at this moment in inverse proportion 
to the disparity in numbers on the two sides of the 
House. Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s loss was irre- 
parable ; he was a great master of finance and he was 
also a great Parliamentary fighter. Mr. Ritchie, who 
succeeds him, is neither, and yet, with one exception, 
he is probably the best choice Mr. Balfour could make. 
Mr. Akers-Douglas is not likely to make the Home 
Office the instrument for reform which it becomes 
in strong and capable hands; Lord Londonderry, 
as Minister of Education, is about as inappropriate an 
appointment as the mind can conceive; Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain may have, and probably has, good busi- 
ness qualifications, but neither he nor Mr. Wyndham 
—who is associated, unfortunately, with the Rhodesian 
financiers—will add much to the wisdom or the 
strength of the Cabinet. Of the minor changes one 


will command general approval; Mr. Balfour may 


be congratulated on obtaining Sir William Anson’s ser- 
vices at the new Education Board. Perhaps the most 
noticeable thing about the general character of Mr. 
Balfour’s subordinate additions to the Ministry is the 
very careful eye that has been kept on the details as to 
majorities, and it is certainly a serious restriction on a 
Prime Minister to be obliged to reject any candidates 
whose majorities are much under 3,000. Lord George 
Hamilton, whose place Lord Balfour of Burleigh was 
expected to take, and Mr. Gerald Balfour remain 
undisturbed in Departments where their failures have 
been undisguised, and the Lord Chancellor has been 
equally disobliging. 

It is impossible to feel much confidence in the 
elements of resistance left in the Cabinet to the madcap 
projects to which the strongest man in the Cabinet is 
attached. The particular danger of an attack on Free 
Trade in the guise of a Zollverein is probably diminished 
by the results of the Colonial Conferences, where it is 
clear Mr. Chamberlain did not find the support he had 
hoped tofind for his favourite schemes. But Liberalsmust 
insist on the publication of adequate records now that 
secrecy can no longer serve any public purpose, and they 
must be careful not to relax their vigilance or their 
energies. The central fact in the new political situation 
is the unqualified supremacy of Mr. Chamberlain in the 
Cabinet. Hitherto there have been two Ministers who 
could be counted on to offer some resistance, though it 
may not have meant very much, to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
schemes ofaggression and Protection within the cabinet. 
One of Lord Salisbury’s last speeches was a rebuke to 
politicians who tried to forceona premature union of the 
colonies, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach gave a direct 
promise in the House of Commons not to abandon our 
fiscal system. In future, Mr. Chamberlain will have 
to deal with a pliant and indolent Prime Minister and 


colleagues who are almost as much dummies as the 
men in Pitt’s Cabinets. That is not a pleasant predica- 
ment for the country. 

Mr. Balfour's folly and unaccommodating temper 
have saddled his Ministry with a heavy burden of 
domestic preoccupations and embarrassments, and the 
Liberal Party will be very greatly to blame if he escapes 
from his troubles in the autumn session without a 
difficult and exhausting struggle. The Government were 
returned to office, on their own showing, to conclude 
peace. They fought the election on the understanding, 
which they with their official knowledge of affairs 
communicated to the nation, that the war was over. 
The war lasted another year and a half, and all that 
time the Government were in office on false pretences, 
using their majority to carry out vindictive policies, 
after saying their only business was a peaceful settlement. 
At this moment Mr. Balfour is forcing through Parlia- 
ment a revolutionary measure on a subject which was 
never mentioned in the elections two years ago by means 
of a majority obtained on a fraudulent misstate- 
ment of facts relating to other issues. One elec- 
tion has been fought on the merits of Mr. 
Balfour’s revolution, and the result has been the 
conversion of a Liberal minority of over 2,000 into a 
Liberal majority of over 7oo. Yet Mr. Balfour, when 
asked to make any concessions to the demand for public 
control, appeals to some vague mandate and parades 
some unknown pledge which would have the effect of 
making any such concessions on his part perfidy. _ It is, 
therefore, more than ever theduty of Liberals to make an 
effective appeal to the country, and to show Mr. Balfour 
that the impression that he has received authority 
from the nation for his present policy is confined to 
himself and possibly to Convocation. 

What has happened so far has been that the House 
of Commons has sanctioned certain important clauses 
of the bill. The two central and crucial matters are 
the abolition of the School Boards and the regulations 
respecting the control of the Voluntary schools. On 
both points we are opposed to the Government, for, unlike 
some Liberals, we regard the disappearance of the 
School Boards as a momentous loss to the country. 
On the second point the Government have only a luke- 
warm support from their followers, and the case against 
the bill is irresistible. Mr. Balfour argues that unless 
the private managers of the Voluntary schools are in 
the proportion of two to one to the public managers, 
the denominational character of the schools will 
be destroyed. If Mr. Balfour is right, the de- 
nominational schools are doomed, for it must 
be clear to anyone that there can be nothing 
permanent in an arrangement which is regarded by a 
very large proportion of Englishmen as flagrantly 
unjust in a matter that intimately affects their daily 
lives. Mr. Balfour says in effect that it is indispensable 
to the denominational schools—first of all, that the 
whole cost of the education given in these schools 
should be paid out of public funds, and, secondly, 
that the public authorities should be in a statu- 
tory minority of one-third on the governing bodies 
of those schools. These demands did not strike Mr. 
Balfour’s own followers as reasonable, for many 
Unionist members abstained from the division, and 
several spoke against their leader, one of them, Mr. 
Lambton, reminding him that eighty of his followers 
had appealed to him formally to increase the public 
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element on the management of the denominational 
schools. It is the business of Liberals to exert them- 
selves in the spirit of the admirable letter addressed by 
Dr. Clifford to the Dazly News against these intolerable 
pretensions to control. Dr. Clifford replies very aptly 
to some of the arguments urged by the friends of the 
Voluntary schools. 


“What are the facts? 1. It is admitted that State 
funds have been drawn upon to the extent of £1,515,385 for 
their erection. 2. That not a few of the schools were built 
by the gifts of others than Church people to keep the 
schools off the rates. 3. That they have been and are used 
for Sunday schools and for other Church purposes. 4. That 
they used to be considered national rather than private 
property. And 5. It should not be forgotten that all that is 
wanted is the use by the nation uf these premises for the 
work of secular education, popularly controlled, five or six 
hours a day; the nation being ready either to pay a fair rent 
for such use for State purposes, and to leave them to the 
Church for Sunday school and other uses ; or, if it is desired 
to part with them out and out, then the nation would not 


hesitate to advance the thirteen or fourteen millions they 
have cost.” 


The question of religious teaching is, of course, a 
different question. If we are not to have a simply 
secular education in public schools, some arrangement 
must be devised to do justice all round, and we are glad 
to see that Mr. Birrell isin favour of allowing all kinds of 
denominational teaching, accompanied, of course, by 
complete publiccontrol. Mr. Masterman argued in aletter 
to this paper as if opponents of the Bill invested ‘* unde- 
nominationalism ” as a new type of religion with a parti- 
cular sanctity, and were ready to inflict an injustice upon 
ratepayers who disliked ‘*‘ undenominationalism.” We 
believe this view to be mistaken, and that if once we had 
the guarantee of public control there would be little 
difficulty in the question of facilities for various religious 
instruction. The real battle is over control, and it 
must be fought fiercely in the country asin Parliament. 
We only wish we could be sure that the campaign 
which the Liberal League announces for the autumn 
was to be used for attacking this bill and not for attack- 
ing the leaders and the traditions of the Liberal Party. 





THE ANGLO-SAXON FANTASY. 


MERICA has had few warmer or more distin- 
guished admirers than Professor Goldwin Smith, 

and it is with something of the passion aud scrrow 
of a bitter disillusionment that he criticises, in his book 
entitled Commonwealth or Empire,* her new departure 
in foreign policy. Indignation condemns in very 
different tones the crimes of a stranger and the crimes 
ofa friend. Nobody expects benevolence from the Sultan, 
and the citizen of a self-respecting country judges his 
country by severe standards, if he cares enough for her 
to excite all the odium that any man must provoke if he 
remonstrates with a majority of his fellow-countrymen. 
Professor Goldwin Smith is not a citizen of the American 
Republic, but he has been a diligent and sympathetic 
student of her institutions, and he watches her copying 
with a servile enthusiasm all the vices of the Old 
World with the dismay that is proper to a _ well- 
wisher who had admired everything that the Americans 
are now hastening to disown, and attributed to America 





* COMMONWEALTH OR EMPIRE; a Bystander’s View of the 
Question. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 1902. , 


a moral influence, which we venture to think is a little 
exaggerated, on the ideas of Europe. 

This little book has a wide interest for other 
persons than Americans, for it is an analysis of 


political and moral forces that are just as 
active on this side of the Atlantic. The secret 
of the transformation of American sentiment 


which has made men who were proud of their free 
institutions all on fire with the glow of conquest and 
dominion, Professor Goldwin Smith finds in a 
plutocracy that looks elsewhere than to the traditions 
of the United States for its inspirations and its fashions. 
This plutocracy is essentially alien in temper, and it 
is largely absentee in practice. ‘‘Its social centre,” 
says Professor Goldwin Smith, ‘‘is gradually shifting 
from America, where its inclinations are still in some 
measure controlled, to England, where it can get 
more homage and subserviency for its wealth, take 
hold on the mantle of high society, hope, perhaps, in 
the end to win its way to the circle of Royalty, and 
even, if it becomes naturalised, itself to wear a 
coronet or a star.” Its growing power in politics is vividly 
described, and the growth of that power has, of course, 
been accompanied by the more extended supremacy of 
the ideas this plutocracy has borrowed of the lustre and 
importance of foreign conquest. It would not be diffi- 
cult to trace a similar development in English politics, 
the diffusion through English society of ideas that do 
not belong to the English temperament, introduced by 
the heterogeneous class which has been consolidated into 
a compact party by common financial interests in South 
Africa. Professor Goldwin Smith sets himself to show 
that the new ideas and the old ideas cannot livetogether, 
that a people cannot adopt the new enthusiasm for 
absolutism in one sphere and retain its affection for its 
own free institutions in another. The United States 
once held staunchly by the great moral maxim of 
government by consent ; it is at present engaged in an 
enterprise in the Philippines which for sheer injustice 
has not been surpassed by the most despotic Empire. 
The story that one American officer distributed copies 
of the Declaration of Independence in the Philippines 
to show the intractable Filipinos what a freedom- 
loving democracy they were invited to accept as their 
masters, and that another officer rebuked him for distri- 
buting incendiary literature, may or may not be true. It 
is a picturesque summary of the revolution that is 
at work in American politics, helped by unconscious 
hypocrisies ; though the revolution is not yet consum- 
mated and may be arrested. Professor Goldwin Smith's 
contention that the same roof cannot shelter such con- 
tradictory notions as those of free government and 
mastery applies, of course, to England just as much as 
to America. There is not a single idea which is 
characteristically English that is represented in 
the dominant enthusiasm of Imperialism, for the 
characteristically English ideas, for good or for evil, 
were concerned with the freedom of the individual, 
and the voluntary partnership of free communities. 
Forty years ago Mr. George Meredith wrote a poem 
describing the proud reflections of ‘‘a patriot engineer ”’ 
on returning to England from Austria. What was it 
Mr. Meredith’s patriot was proud of? It was that in 
England a man could speak his mind, whereas in the 
land where he had been in exile free speech was ‘base 
coin.” No one could pretend that this is what the 
modern Imperialists who call their opponents anti- 
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national, and talk of spreading British civilisation, are 
proud of. For three years they have been ashamed 
of it, and on one famous occasion the 77mes actually 
chose the riotous attack on free speech in Birmingham 
as a proof of the Imperialism of the working men of 
the country. 

The modern Imperialist is not proud of the British 
Empire as an association of self-governing peoples 
who cherish the memory of their common origin 
and a sense of their close relationship ; he is proud 
of it, in Lord Rosebery’s language, as representing 
the ‘‘ predominance of race.” What was remarkable 
in the British colonial system was the wise courage 
which made the colonies internally independent, 
allowing New Zealand to turn itself into a com- 
munity where the State was ubiquitous and para- 
mount, allowing Canada to establish a dualism in 
language and institutions, and any other colony to 
make any domestic experiments it might fancy. The 
same statesmanship that abjured the fallacies of a 
rotten theory of national trade abjured the old- 
fashioned error of regarding the colonies as mere 
markets for the produce of the mother country. Free 
Trade and the freedom of the colonies were thus essen- 
tially British discoveries. They enabled the political 
genius of the nation to create particular types of 
institutions and relationships in all parts of the globe. 
It was this that gave British civilisation its suc- 
cesses and its special flavour in the world. But 
the modern Imperialist thinks that the policy which 
explains the growth and stability of the Empire has been 
a drag on it. He believes that the Empire rests on 
force, because he does not see that it is just because it 
rests entirely on something else that it is interesting 
and individual; he would like to revert to the old 
theory of markets, though it was the abandonment of 
that theory that distinguished our colonial system from 
the colonial system of other countries. We do not say 
that all these things are not proper subjects for dis- 
cussion. But it is stupid to talk of British civilisation 
as something definite and stable, and not to understand 
that the things that are distinctive and fundamental 
in a civilisation belong to it. Just as the American 
Imperialist is proud of the United States for some 
other quality than that which has given them their 
individual place in the history of the world, so the 
British Imperialist is proud of British civilisation in 
virtue of something which it is not, and proud of the 
British Empire because he ascribes to it a character so 
essentially foreign that if it tried to live up, or down, to 
that character it would go to pieces. It is significant 
that the only poet still writing who has a genuine sense 
of history is Mr. Watson, and it is just because he is so 
essentially English, in temper, in indignation, in pro- 
spect and retrospect, that the Imperialists, quite callous 
about English ideas, think their cpponent wanting in 
English sentiment. 

One of the most extreme examples of _ this 
loss of the sense of the individuality of nations 
is referred to by Professor Goldwin Smith. It is 
the wild and fatuous talk of merging two nations 
which have many distinctions and discrepancies in a 
common idea which ceases to be anything more coherent 
or definite than the mere instinct of aggrandisement 
On a portentous scale. Strictly speaking, the term 
Anglo-Saxon is more restrict2d than the term English, 


and yet there are many persoas who talk of an Anglo- 





Saxon alliance, as if that term could be made to include 
all the non-English elements of American society, in 
language which shows that they make no distinction 
between the civilisations of the two countries. Mr. 
Rhodes, who had perhaps less of the sense of country 
than any other public man of modern times, was 
dominated by this kind of loose and amorphous 
conception. He never identified England with 
anything more particular than the power and 
supremacy of size, and the Anglo-Saxon alliance 
meant to him the combination and paramountcy 
of the largest going concerns in the world. There are 
many persons who seriously regard Europe, with its 
rich and mellow civilisations, as so much raw 
material, and the British Empire and America as two 
gigantic engines to turn all that material into what the 
men who drive them choose. The whole idea is as 
crack-brained as it is odious. England has every reason 
to wish to be on good terms with America, but no reason 
even to conclude that in every controversy her interests 
and the interests of America will be identical, far 
less of course to sink her character. Indeed, if any 
alliance were contemplated between the two countries 
on the principles of Imperialism, a domestic difficulty 
would present itself at the outset in the case of: 
Canada. The aversion of Canada to union with 
America (and here we venture to differ from Professor 
Goldwin Smith) seems to us deep-rooted and lasting. 
Her people are largely sprung from one set of 
ancestors who were American loyalists in the War 
of Independence and from another to whose religion, 
if the American colonies had had their way, England 
would have refused recognition. Canada does not 
want to become American, and she prefers to remain 
in her practical independence. But the American 
Imperialists, applying all the arguments with which our 
Imperialists have made us familiar—artificial boundaries, 
the slow growth of the Canadian population, America’s 
need of some country for her expanding people—think 
it ispartof their mission toabsorbCanada. Putting aside 
this initial difficulty, no Englishman who cares either 
for the civilisation of his country or its usefulness to 
humanity could look with anything but horror on the 
prospect of an offensive and aggressive alliance between 
the Imperialism of the two countries, designed to make 
England as much unlike England, and America as 
much unlike America as they could be made. 





FROM ABROAD. 
THE UNITED STATES AND THE VATICAN. 


“JT CHE religious question in the Philippines has become 

| the most important which the Vatican has lately had 
wider discussion, and so many diverse comments have been 
made on the subject that a short statement of the real facts 
will perhaps interest the readers of Z'he Speaker. 

In the Spring of 1891 the Vatican suggested to Mon- 
signor Ireland the desire that the United States Govern- 
ment should send a representative to Rome to make known 
the intentions and wishes of Washington in regard to the 
many pending questions which concerned both State and 
Church in the Philippine Islands. | After an exchange of 
letters between Cardinal Rampolla and Mgr. Ireland, the 
latter was finally commissioned by the Cardinal to procure 
a mission of some kind to represent the United States in 
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regard to these questions at the Vatican. The result of 
Mgr. Ireland’s unofficial intervention and of his confer- 
ences on the subject with President Roosevelt was the jour- 
neying of Governor Taft to Manila, vid Rome, with a suite 
of advisers. The business of Governor Taft and the cha- 
racter of that business are known from the instructions given 
him by the Secretary of War, which have been published. 
The honours shown him in Rome are also matters of his- 
tory. Early in June he handed to Cardinal Rampolla the 
instructions of the Secretary of War, on whom all Colo- 
nial affairs depend. An answer to these instructions was 
sent to the Governor from the Vatican, June 21. ‘The 
nature of that answer was so serious that Governor Taft, 
although having wide powers, did not take on himself the 
responsibility of a rejoinder, but cabled the document to 
Washington and asked the views of the Secretary of War. 
Henceforward the negotiations were carried on directly 
between the Vatican and Washington, and the mission in 
Rome became a mere bureau of correspondence and trans- 
mission. Judge Taft was ordered to draw up definite pro- 
posals and submit them to Washington by cable before 
presenting them to the Vatican. He did so. Washington 
approved the proposals, which were then handed to Car- 
dinal Rampolla, July 3. A rejoinder and counter-proposals 
were returned from the Vatican July 9, which on the same 
day were cabled to the Secretary of War, who submitted 
them to President Roosevelt. The answer from the United 
States came July 15; it recalled the proposals heretofore 
offered by Governor Taft, and did not accept the counter- 
proposals offered by the Vatican, but cast the negotiations 
into new shape. The Holy See had declared in the docu- 
ment of June 21 its intentions in regard to the Church in the 
Archipelago, and the United States accepted those inten- 
tions. On its part the Philippine Government was ready 
to consider in fairness the price asked for the friars’ lands 
and all claims which the Church authorities might see fit 
to present, and thus the Vatican too was made aware of 
the intentions of the United States as to the economic 
questions affecting the Church in the islands. By this 
mutual declaration was secured a broad basis for negotia- 
tions to be carried on in Manila between the Governor and 
the Apostolic Delegate as to specific details ; in so far the 
mission had succeeded, and thus could not be called a 
failure. However, this conclusion was a recession from 
something better offered to the Vatican by the United States 
in the ‘Taft proposals of July 3. Then a perfect agree- 
ment had been drafted in concordat form between Leo XIII. 
and President Roosevelt, through their intermediaries, 
Cardinal Rampolla and Governor Taft, on the following 
points: that the agricultural holdings of the friars should 
be purchased by the Philippine Government; that rent 
should be paid by the United States for occupation as well 
as compenstion for injury done to ecclesiastical buildings 
by the American troops; that the churches never for- 
mally deeded by Spain should be deeded by the Philippine 
Government to the proper ecclesiastical authorities ; that 
the pious trusts of ecclesiastical origin should be given over 
to the administration of the Church. All this was to be 
done through a Court of Arbitration composed of five mem- 
bers, of whom two were to be named by the Holy See, two 
by the Philippine Government, these four to choose the 
fifth ; and the expenses and salaries of the Court were to 
be borne by the Philippine Government. It was also under- 
stood that the large sums of money that these transactions 
would bring to the Church authorities were to be used for 
the betterment of religion and education in the Archipelago, 
and it is averaged that they would have amounted to 
£,1,000,000. 

This generous and specific agreement hinged, how- 
ever, on one point, a crucial point in the eyes of the 
United States Government, the recall within a certain num- 
ber of years of the Spanish members of the four religious 
Orders, Dominican, Augustinian, Franciscan, and Recollet, 
and the re-placing of them by non-Spanish members of 
those same Orders. On this point the Vatican did not 
concur. The refusal of the Vatican was based on several 


grounds, principally that such removal would be a violation 
of the Treaty of Paris, by which the Philippines passed to 
the United States, and would give cause for a protest by 
Spain ; that the same removal would give confirmation to 
all the accusations made against those friars by their 
enemies. The Government of the United States had 
asked the removal of the friars for reasons of state; they 
had been the agents of the Crown of Spain in civil affairs, 
and as such had earned the antipathy of the Filipinos: 
they had been driven from their parishes by the people, 
and would not be received back ; their continued presence 
fostered and maintained the antipathy that their former 
civil domination had created: from this came a political 
condition unpleasant to the American Government, dis- 
turbing good order and peace. On such reasons of state 
fully recognised by the Vatican, and on no accusations of 
any kind did the United States found its request for their 
removal; and, if the Vatican had given such reasons of 
state as justification of the removal of the friars by its 
supreme authority, the world would have had no right to 
go behind the reasons alleged and find in the action of 
the Vatican a confirmation of accusations not brought 
forward by Washington. As to the violation of the Treaty 
of Paris, the two contracting powers, and no outside 
third party, were concerned. ‘The violation of the Treaty 
could be alleged by the Vatican only in case Spain had 
lodged a protest with the Holy See; while of such pro- 
test no mention was made. The United States, aware of 
the change of missionaries sanctioned by the Vatican in 
Erythrea, the Italian colony where French missionaries 
were replaced by Italian Capuchins, and Tunis, the French 
protectorate, where the reverse took place, for reasons 
less strong than those advanced by the American Govern- 
nent for its request, presumed it might meet with no less 
benevolence than was meted out to the Quirinal and the 
Quai d’Orsay. For unexplained reasons, the Vatican did 
not see fit to deal in the same way with Washington. 

Considering that out of the five Cardinals on the 
Commission, appointed by the Pope for the negotiations, 
three belonged to the Religious Orders, likelihood is given 
to the conciusion that the Church is in the hands of the 
Religious Orders, and that their interests dominate the 
interests of the Church, or at least of so large a portion 
of the Church as the remote Archipelago; it may be also 
that the nearness of a conclave was an element in the deci- 
sion, since the friars have votes worth considering and 
securing. 

The Catholic Governments, who, without the permis- 
sion of the Holy See, regulate somewhat severely the 
Religious Orders within their territories, no doubt know, 
what this experience has taught the United States, that 
it is useless to approach the Vatican on the subject— 
hence their high-handedness in the matter. The treat- 
ment dealt out to the Americans is their seeming justifica- 
tion. 

A great, unique opportunity, an incalculable advan- 
tage which may not return for generations, have been lost 
by the papacy, for a written diplomatic accord on busi- 
ness questions with Washington was within its grasp. 
The Church conditions in the islands may go from bad to 
worse, for the Vatican has lost large sums which would 
have come to it without expense and would have enabled 
it to place the Catholic religion on a solid footing. ‘The 
friars, if the Government refuse the price they will ask, 
will have to fight each and every tenant for their rents in 
the courts, and there are sixty thousand of them, and ulti- 
mately the friars will have to become evictors. ‘The Irish 
Catholics know what that means. Each and every church 
and convent will have to prove in court its claim to rent 
and to damages for war occupation. The ecclesiastical 
authorities will have to prove in court their right to the 
ownership of churches, presbyteries, cemeteries, and pious 
trusts that have passed to the United States by the Treaty 
of Paris. What a harvest of difficulties, expenses and 
heart-burnings! One is tempted to ask, has Rome lost 
her cunning ? 


Rome, July 28, 1902. SALVATORE CORTESI. 
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THE TRENCHERMAN AND THE MOLAGGA 
TROUT. 


By JoHN SHANDON, 


[This was given to me by a horseboy employed at the 
stud farm Ballanihana, in the Barony of Condons and 
Clongibbon, Co, Cork. His mother’s people had no English 
in them, and it was she made the stories for him. He had 
a good store, but was slow to give them.—J. S.] 

HE Galbaily farmers are the meanest men in 

Munster! Whoever knows anything knows 
that. It was a priest gave out that saying on them, 
and he never spoke a truer word. It is a sight to look 
at them on the market or at a fair. At Cahirmee the 
whole world knows them for a blister and a blemish on 
the five counties. There they are, all for money- 
down, and luck-pennies back, and neither pedigree 
nor blood nor learning nor Latin has any sway with 
them—nothing but the ready lucre and the yellow gold. 
And the price they’d offer for a horse, one would think 
it was how you stole him! Yea, the young childer 
despise them, and going along the road would show, 
never a one of them, a bird’s nest for fear the bodach 
would rob it against night came. 

But bad as they are now, their fathers before them 
were a sight worse in the old times. “Tis how one 
of them used to be coming across the hills into the 
county when the mills were grinding at Killavullin 
and Castletown. Well, he was the mean man! If 
ever he had a name of his own, even the women dis- 
remembered it. But they had a song of him and a 
byword, and The Thin Trencherman was the name 
they put on him. ’Tis he that was long of leg and 
long of step, a tall, thin, lathy man. If he was any- 
thing at all, ’tis one of the White Knight’s people he was, 
and curse-bound like the whole box and dice of them. 

Well, he was the meanman. His endeavours were 
for ever eating and drinking. The worst of it was 
nothing would fatten him. My hand to you but he 
could eat and drink for a month of Sundays and be still 
lean and hunger-bitten. He vexed many a hospitable 
house and spluttered over many a good table. Assoon 
as ever the miller sat down to his bit or sup—morn, 
noon, or night, who throws his long sack of a body 
across the half-door but my bould Trencherman. Be 
the same token, they said he was born at meal-time. 
Set to the porridge in the morning or the roosters at 
night, and never abashed comes in my boy, with his 
platterpuss all mouth only for the two little slit vulps 
of eyes he got from a weasel, for ever on the hunt for 
meat and drink. It was sin and scandal to see him 
shuffling his brogues along the road and his skin full 
of drink, and the childer calling out, ‘‘How many 
hind legs has he? How many claws has he?” 

To make a long story short, he took collops beyond 
on the hill, and it was nothing but laying down the law 
from Lady Day to Lady Day; with his over-stint and 
his under-stint, no one could live with him. Nor was 
there a pip of pride in him—he’d ate the vetch-pulse on 
the poor beasts, and still nothing but all craw and cud 
with him. 

You should see him at a pattern, humming about 
from booth to booth. Full of talk to men he never saw 
before, though in truth he was befamed in every parish. 
Tis queer things were heard tell of him. He once 
plucked a poor red-ousel, and ate her without salt, 
and they made a joke of his eating, saying he’d 
drown an eel in an eggcupful of water, and so 
on. Wake or wedding, he was always on the make, 
until he was counted the curse of the country 
—dragging it down—and men began to aggregate 
themselves against him. As for the women, they found 
him out entirely: with them he was no good for king 
nor country. He was once at a funeral at Kilbenny, 
and when all was over and the sod spread, and the boys 
and girls beginning to amuse themselves slashing one 
another with nettles, didn’t they discover that someone 





ate the priest’s breakfast, and his reverence not yet at 
the ‘‘Monday of the Mass before, and the Book is 
passed.” ’Twas how he went into the kitchen tracing 
relations, and when the good woman of the house ran 
intosayafew prayers, he out withthe meatin hismaw like 
the mean mongrel he was. Well, the women fell on him, 
and the whole congregation were at him trying to make 
him behave himself. After that not a bit would he get 
for love or money or for God’s sake in the whole world, 
so he was minded to put the length of Ireland between 
himself and the people. He cut his stick and greased 
his brogues, and off beyond the hills with him to Gal- 
bally, and nothing with him but a dish-cover he stole. 
He crossed the Funcheon by Athnaveen, and spent the 
night in a haggard east of Kildorrery, with no other 
companions but the owl and wild cat—kind for him. 
He made three parts of that night, one to cursing the 
country for turning sour on him, one contriving to be 
*venged on them—and one making a moan for the 
emptiness of this world. 

There is a well hard by there under the mountain- 
ash, blessed for healing by St. Molagga, and the water 
is so mellifluent that people say the bees be wasting 
the golden honey init. There is a little white trout to 
be in that well from of old-—time out of mind. He was 
the Saint’s own little storeen and pet, and came from 
beyond seas with him. He is blessed, too, and shines 
in the dark places of the water, and at night like a star 
through the trees. Moreover, he is most knowledge- 
able, and no one ever envies him in his happy swim- 
mingness. The childer that see him will never lose 
the sight of their eyes, nor do the cattle get murrain. 

They say many things of that Molagga trout—they 
are too rich to remember—-Time is a good story-teller, 
but he is getting old. Once a little otter that had been 
ginned and hurted before her escape could not go 
a-hunting that day ; no, nor the next day or the other 
day, and her five whelpeens were like to starve. 

‘** My dear love to you for ever,” said the otter in 
Irish ; ‘‘ comradeen of the clear water, my children are 
small and ’tis food they want. Help me for Molagga’s 
sake, and in the long day, at the latter end, by the 
brink of judgment, | will stand by you.” 

‘*No sooner said than done,” made answer the 
Blessed Trout, and he opened his veins and gave his 
ripe rich blood to whet the weeney water-dogs. 

Another time a little meenawn got beyond the 
light tether of the spancel, and reached and grasped 
a groundsel on the high rock. One ofthe Sons of the 
Rock —a small echo—gave a shout out of him, scared 
the meenawn, and she slipped deep into the well. She 
was like to be drownded, having sunk the third time, 
when, as God would have it, she saw the little Trout. 

‘* My dear love to you for ever,” says the meenawn. 
‘* Sweet Sire, save me for Molagga’s sake, or I perish, 
and those that need my milk in the by-an’-bye will 
wither away.” 

‘*No sooner said than done,” said the little Trout, 
and he spread forth his fins, very wonderful to look 
upon—a raree show. The goat stepped on their golden 
edges and climbed in on the dry land. 

When the Trencherman saw this little Trout he 
hungered for him, and he got his dirty dish-cover and 
put it deep in the well and cajoled the little old fellow 
into it. Then he made himself a fire and put the 
dish-cover upon it filled with water, and the little Trout 
swimming and sparkling inside. 

Then he said in his heart, ‘‘Gilaraa! you are mine 
now or never,” and he smacked his thick lips. 

Well! it was never!!! Because he boiled and 
watched and watched and boiled until the night was 
coming and the Trout began to shine. Just as the 
Trencherman, wonderstruck, looked into the pot, the 
Trout gave one shake out of his joints, slapped his 
wings, and back with himself into the well! The fire- 
bubbles splashed into the Trencherman’s eyes, and 
knocked the sight from him. Out rushed the otter and 
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her five, and stuck their teeth into him until they heard 
every bone in his body crack—that is their nature. 
Down jumped the goat and put her horns through him, 
and let in the east wind, and it blew the life out of him. 
And there he lay in the bed of nettles beside four big 
stones, food for crows, and all that was left of him was 
a by-word for gentle and simple. 


Galbally : A town on to Limerick on the Galtees. The fact 
of being in Limerick explains the antipathy of the Corx men 
next door. 

Cahermee: Great Horse Fair. 

Bodach: A surly mean clown. 

White Knight: “The Almighty will vomit when he sees 
him at the Judgment.” 

“Vu ps of eyes” : = like a wolf looking behind him. 

“ The Monday of the Mass before the Book is Passed” : The 
prayer Munda c. r meum before the Gospe'. 

St. Molagga: A sixth century Irish Saint, the friend of 
St. David of Wales. The towns of Timoleague and Drimoleague 
in the county of Cork are named after him. He is credited with 
bringing honey bees to Ireland ‘as well as cther benefis. 
Besides his m nastery at limoléagueshe’ built another at the 
t wi land of Bawnenoncehy: in the daisy Jawn in: Coid w’s 
country. ‘tis there the well is ard the Mulagga trout of many 
trad tions. . 

Meenawn : A kid—a young goat on her first kid. 





THE REVOLTING CHARACTERS 


HERE is always the dog’s story as well as the 
cat's. All the world has been pitying Belling- 
ham because of the mishap to his novel. Now, I am 
not briefed for the other side, but I do think that in 
common fairness I ought to put the other side before 
the public. I think I am the only person who has the 
full account, for I am the only one to whom the other 
party made any confidences. 

Bellingham’s version is quite simple, and—as I 
know better than anyone else —quite true. He came in 
at four from lunching at a club, and sat down to go on 
with his novel, when, on turning over the pages, he 
found, to his horror, that the characters had left it 
abruptly without warning, and with no apology but a 
little note written in a thin, subjective hand. It ran: 
‘* Blame no one but me. You will never see me or 
them again —Maude Darnley.’ Maude Darnley was 
the Heroine, and this was her gratitude! He could 
have made other characters, of course, but that would 
take as long as writing another novel. To put it 
plainly, the action of the characters had cost him the 
whole of his year’s income—about £150—and he 
naturally felt aggrieved. 

It so happens that the characters, before dissolving, 
had determined to put themselves right, and came to 
me as the best, wisest, and most just of all the critics. 
If I was annoyed by the visit of a great troop of half- 
baked people — some of them quite featureless, and 
about a dozen exactly like one another—I had the 
manners to conceal it. I asked them into my back- 
parlour and begged them to tell me what had brought 
them, and to be quick about it, as I should have quite 
enough of them when they appeared in Print in 
October. 

‘*We shall never appear in Print,” said Maude 
Darnley, firmly ; and the rest applauded her in a sub- 
dued manner. 

I confess that I was startled. 
Bellingham!” I said. 

‘* Let him!” she answered (Bellingham’s style had 
begun to tell on her). ‘‘ We had to go. Oh! 
Mr. Bailey, you do not know what we have suffered !” 

She was interrupted by the Hero, who was so 
vaguely drawn that it was almost impossible to make 
him out. 


** But you will ruin 


‘* Maude (I may call her Maude now—she allowed 
it on page 193)—Maude has suffered, but I have 
suffered more. Bellingham was going to make me a 
Strong Man.” 

‘*He is your Creator,” I reminded him gently, 
‘‘and has a right to give you your places and duties.” 

The Hero was embittered. ‘ Right?” He said, 
‘‘Right? Had he a Right to make me the son of a 
professional gentleman, to send me to a Public School, 
to let me row in the Eight, and then to make me go on 
like a Colonial cad? What Right had he to make me 
talk about the Empire to the fellows at the Club? It 
was easy enough for him. He wasn’t loathed and 
shunned and called ‘‘ Pig” Bellingham. He wisn’t 
kicked out of the Ermiston. He wasn’t called ‘‘ Seddon” 
by the wits. He wasn’t told to go and dig with the 


Harmsworths. He wasn’t even forced to put all these 
wretehed consequences in his beastly novel. J suffered 
all these things just for his pleasure. And what 


the Devil,” he added passionately, ‘‘can the man be 
thinking of to make me kill old Charles Fotheringay ?” 

‘You have not done it yet,” I said. ‘‘ Who knows 
but your Better Nature may assert itself at the last 
moment and you may spare the old villain ?” 

‘* Fiddlesticks !” said the Hero. ‘‘ Didn't I tell 
you he was going to make me the Strong Man? He 
wants me to be admired for murdering him, besides 
which, supposing I do repent, old Fotheringay is just 
the brute to have me arrested for coming into his house 
at midnight with a bit of strangling cord.” 


“No, lad,” said old Fotheringay from his 
corner. ‘* | would have let you go. I would 
have done anything to spoil the fellow’s plot. 


He gave me the gout from drinking quite ordinary 
wine, and then he made me drink a kind of smelly 
water to cure it, and instead of making me good 
humoured and nice like real gouty people he made me 
crabbed—and now he wants you to strangle me—and 
he gave me an estate in Rutlandshire of £5,000 a year, 
and never said a word in the book about the mortgage. 
Curse him.” 

“And he made me drop my ‘h’s,’” said the Butler, 
in a very refined but very melancholy voice. 

‘*And he made me out poor and of good birth,” 
snorted the Governess, ‘‘ so that my brother, a Horse- 
dealer in Kent, got nervous about the five hundred he 
lent me and called itin. A pretty affair! Mow, what 
am I to do till I find a situation in some other book — 
starve ?”’ 

‘‘And he made me rough and kindly, ‘a true 
English boy,’’’ said poor James, nearly crying. ‘‘ He 
put me in the eleven, and the captain said I was no 
good, and when I said I had to go, he swore and put 
me short-leg, and I got brain fever, and mamma says I 
am never—never to go into a book again.” 

I could not soothe even this child ; everything was 
so wrong and bewildered. He told me the boys jeered 
at him and told him he had better have gone to 
dancing, and that when the fight came off in the sixth 
chapter he had to pay the other Boy a sovereign to stand 
up to him. ‘*He might have known gentlemen don’t 
fight, and papa wouldnt send me the sovereign back. 
He said if | made a beast of myself by striking my 
schoolfellows I must pay for it.” 

It was the same tale from all of them. There was 
only one who was not violent in his reproaches, and 
that was the Viscomte de la Brasserie ; he said he was 
fairly well contented. He had been a shoe-black and 
then a cab-runner when Mr. Bellingham put him into 
his book, and, beyond making him talk a little bad 
French now and then, had left him his old manners 
intact, and he was sure he had never had a better time 
in his life. The only reason he had gone off with the 
others was that he was wanted to fight a duel with the 
Imperialist, and though his opponent knew nothing 
about fighting of any kind, he knew still less—and he 
was afraid Mr. Bellingham could not assist him, 
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Well, I promised I would do what I could. I put on 
my hat, glanced at my watch, lit a fresh cigar, and did 
a few other things which keep characters in counten- 
ance, offered my guests an essay on whisky-and-water 
and a brilliant description of tobacco to refresh them- 
selves with, and went round to John Blood. 

My friend, John B. Blood, writes the most success- 
ful novels composed north of Holborn. He makes 
quite £500 a year. He makes no plot. He simply 
sits down and writes and lets things develop. But 
he has one real difficulty, which is that every now and 
then he contradicts himself in the later chapters. He 
was saying to me only the other day: ‘‘They very 
nearly manage themselves—I wish they would alto- 
gether.” Ucame that night to offer him the very thing 
he wanted. 

‘* Bones,” said I (his other name is Bones), ‘‘ what 
would you pay,” said I, ‘‘for a set of characters who 
would do just what hey chose and not trouble youa 
bit?” 

‘*T would give a hundred pounds.” 

‘* Have you got it ?” said I. 

‘*No,” said he; ‘‘ but I can give you ten and make 
out two post-dated cheques for the rest.” 

‘*Then it must be £110,” said 1; and he con- 
sented. 

I went back and told the characters that I knew a 
man who would give them £20 to divide between them 
if they would enter a novel of his and do just as they 
chose without bothering him. They accepted gladly. 
‘* You've no idea how far £20 will go when one isn’t 
real,” said old Fotheringay, and as for Maude and the 
Hero, they were so delighted at not having to marry 
that they kissed each other fondly from sheer joy. 
Then I saw them to Blood’s door, and they went through 
without knocking. 

Thus, you will observe, I learnt more than anyone 
in town on the famous affair, 1 obliged Blood, I spent 
an entertaining evening, and I made altogether Ninety 
Pounds clear—plus whatever they may pay me for this. 


ARTHUR BAILEY. 





CINTRA THE UNIQUE. 


“YORTLY, bare-legged women meet the Lisbon excur- 
sionists who drive into beautiful Cintra’s little square 

for a day’s pleasuring, and are as eloquent as Hibernians on 
behalf of the cakes and flowers they wish to sell. But the 
stranger is not likely to be won by their glib tongues, or even 
their persuasive dark eyes and attractive complexions. He 
is in Cintra for the first time. An epoch is established in 
his life, and it will be odd if he has not all at once realised 
it. Lord Byron was often extravagant about himself, what 
he conceived as his philosophy of life and the places he, as 
Childe Harold, elected to describe ; but he was not very 
wild when he wrote of “ Cintra’s glorious Eden.” It seems 
the more glorious after the bare uplands that separate it 
from Lisbon: hot, browned fields, without shade and with 
dust inches deep in the rugged roads. Cintra is perennially 
sheltered from excess of sun and perennially watered. Its 
woods of pines, cork trees, oaks, and much else, with thick 
undergrowth of brambles, ferns and heather, many a 
flower, and not a few snakes, mantle most exquisitely the 
piled granite boulders of the serra beneath which it nestles ; 
and the sound of falling water here never fails. It is from 
these rocks that Lisbon gets its best water supply in the 
long: aqueduct that strides across the country in the old- 





fashioned way. Cintra’s red roofs stand between the grey 
rocks and the blue Atlantic. A royal palace is in its midst, 
and another crowns one of the summits of the granite ridge. 
Geraniums here grow as trees ; the scent of orange blossom 
is in the air; nightingales are in the tree tops; and care 
seems banished from all the faces one meets, in the town or 
in the baking, moist roads channelled among the rocks. 

The visitors’-book poet may be excused for raving at 
full pitch in the local records. ‘This said, enough is surely 
said in proof of Cintra’s scenic excellence. 

But there is more here than wild natural scenery and 
a sweet tonic air. The palace in the town, with the two 
high chimneys (of the kind common in our Potteries), is 
a genuine old “sight.” The Moorish kings lived in it, 
and ate many a good thing cooked in the kitchen of which 
the great chimneys are so fine a token. Moorish are the 
beautiful windows, portals, tiles, and courtyards of the 
palace, now devoted to the Dowager-Queen Pia. The 
Moorish bath-room is splendid. You stand nude in a 
naked chamber, tiled above, beneath, and on both sides 
of you. You give the signal, and then water-jets shoot 
at you circumferentially. On a scorching July day of Por- 
tugal this bath-room is refreshing merely to remember. 
Of the State rooms, those of the Magpies and the 
Shields are most remarkable. The former has _ its 
vaulting painted completely with magpies, each sup- 
plied with a rose, and a scroll in the beak inscribed 

Por bem!” It seems that King John I. was once caught 

by his Queen aissing a maid of honour and giving her a 
rose. The monarch assured the .Queen that he meant 
nothing by either the rose or the kiss; and to clinch his 
words he had this hall painted to commemorate the inci- 
dent. “Por bem” means literally “for good ”—otherwise 
“ platonic.” One wonders how the Queen liked the busi- 
ness. As for the Hall of Shields, it is a fine apartment, 
with the coats of arms of seventy-four of the most eminent 
Portuguese families on its ceiling: a work of the sixteenth 
century. Portuguese of to-day whose armorial bearings 
are in this room reckon themselves the cream of the 
cream. It is a pardonable weakness, at least. ‘The melan- 
choly tourist may heave a sigh in the room here where 
Alfonso VI. died mad. They shut him up in this room, 
and the mark of his endless tramping up and down is 
shown as a rut in the red tiles of the floor. But the modern 
living rooms are not melancholy. They are both snug and 
cool, without being oppressively luxurious. The dining- 
room is almost simple, but the valet dispels the idea as 
he says, indicating a couple of common chairs, “ Here sits 
the King, and here, opposite, the Queen!” For they, as 
well as the Queen-Mother, are fond of Cintra, and the 
palace on the mountain top is not quite so accessible as 
18 in the town. The former must, however, assuredly 
be visited, even though it be some 1,700 ft. above 
sea level. Its woods and surrounding gardens are free as 
air to the public, and the winding road to the massive portal 
and drawbridge is of the best. The palace’s aspect is 
sternly feudal. But it does not terrify, for it is mostly 
modern. There are no dungeons here with groans and 
ghosts for tenants. Of old the building was a convent, and 
it is only since the suppression of conventual houses that it 
has been a royal residence. The chapel, with its magnifi- 
cent alabaster altar-piece of 1532, bears witness to the 
monks of that period. The admirable stone work of the 
entrance to the palace, with its elaborate decoration, is 
a worthy testimony to the nineteenth century mason’s skill. 
And the superb, almost illimitable, views from the towers 
of the palace excite in the tourist feelings of distinct grati- 
tude towards the reigning king for allowing his noble little 
demesne to be overrun thus at pleasure. Nothing her: 
strikes more than the singular jumble of huge white granite 
cones and boulders, smoothed by rain and wind. The 
palace is perched on a Titanic heap of these, with the forest 
beneath. From the towers of the monastery here King 
Manuel is said to have looked long and oft for signs of 
Vasco da Gama’s fleet after the first expedition towards 
India. One might almost see America hence, if the world 
were on Mercator’s plan. 
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Beneath the Palace da Peiia, as it is called, on a neigh- 
bouring ridge, are ruined towers and descending battle- 
mented walls. Here was a strong (indeed, impregnable) 
Moorish castle a millennium and less ago. There is a 
bathing tank in the precincts still, 50 ft. by 17 by 4, 
and full as when the last Moslem stepped out of it. 
kKkemains of a mosque are also unmistakable. But 
it is for the dense and beautiful vegetation everywhere 
about the walls, ruins, and enormous granite lumps that 
the castle most impresses. The tulip tree grows wild here, 
and blooms fervently. As for the ferns and roses and broom, 
foxgloves and pines, they seem to vie with each other in 
luxuriance. There are also many shrubs and flowers not 
to be catalogued by the plain and ignorant Englishman. 
And hence also, as from the royal palace, one looks across 
leagues of blue Atlantic, down at winsome red-roofed 
Cintra town and the green vineyards sloping seawards from 
it, north at the mammoth edifice of Mafra (half convent, 
half palace, and wholly futile), conspicuous though fifteen 
good miles distant, with the purpled mountains of Torres 
Vedras beyond, and south and east at woods on granite 
ridges. 

There is more still in Cintra. 


You may lose yourself on the high serra among the 
pines and rocks, and come to little consecrated nooks and 
heaps of stones which tell of the times when Portugal was 
much more religious than at present. A holy bath, built 
to catch and hold a constant driblet of pure spring water, 
with a list of the diseases it used to cure, if taken with 
faith | Yet farther in the wilds is the draped convent of 
the Capucho, humblest and most penitential of edifices, 
ccrnered by granite blocks, with cork-lined cells and the 
famous burrow of the hermit Honorius, who lived here to 
the age of ninety-five. It is to be hoped he found pleasure 
of a sort in the wild lavender which perfumes the red earth 
round his hole, and was also not unmindful of the glorious 
blue sky above him when he crept forth on hands and knees 
to pray. John da Castro, Viceroy of Portugal in India, 
founded this convent. He died in 1548, worth twenty reis, 
or three-fifths of a penny at the present rate of exchange, 
having devoted his purse as well as his life to the good of 
others. Penhra Verde, where he lived, is a mile or two 
beneath the convent, a lovely iittle wilderness of vegeta- 
tion cheek by jowl with the gorgeous and unique gainta ot 
Monserrate. : 


It may be doubted if in all Europe there is anything 
comparable to this gu:nta. Summer palace were a better 
word for it. Beckford started it on its career of beauty. 
Sir Francis Cook, lately dead, developed its charms (one 
is disposed to think) to the farthest possible point. The 
Moorish mansion house of marble and mosaics caps the 
green lawns which have been coaxed from the original 
forest, and in the billowy gardens on all sides you may 
wander among trees and flowers of the tropics, held grace- 
fully in check by a staff of gardeners. There are many 
palms and cacti, tree ferns from the antipodes, trees with 
flame-coloured blossoms, other trees hung with purple and 
white flowers, brakes of rhododendron, roses, and much 
else. Even Beckford would be astounded by Monserrate 
if he could revisit it with all his old caprices and fasti- 
diousness still keen in him. No wonder the King of 
Portugal looks at the guinta with longings. The 
Emperor of Germany, also, it is said, has made offers for 
this gem of a place. But its late owner loved it far too 
fondly to do more than respectfully send its royal wooers 
empty-handed away. Of its future one can say nothing 
with certainty. 


Returning to Cintra by the hedgerows of roses, honey- 
suckle and heliotrope, down by Collares, it were no misfor- 
tune to tarry awhile in this village of good wine and 
finish the walk when the nightingales are in full 
song, though the red sunset flush still holds the turquoise- 
tinted Atlantic. The experience will be convincing, that 
there is only one Cintra in all the world. 


C. E. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By MUuNICcEPs. 


LocaL GOVERNMENT LEGISLATION. 


THE present Session does not promise to be fertile 
in Local Government legislation. The passage of 
the London Water Bill is hardly assured, and the 
three small measures which Mr. Long has introduced 
have made no progress. It seems unlikely that the 
Valuation Bill premised in the King’s Speech will be 
brought in in the autumn, and, even if it were, so con- 
tentious a matter would require more than the fag end 
of the Session for its settlement. 

The programme for next Session must, therefore, so 
far as local affairs are concerned, necessarily be a long 
one. Vaccination must be dealt with, forthe Act of 
1898 expires at the end of 1903. The reform of local 
taxation is sufficiently urgent, and it is to be hoped 
that a serious attempt may be made to deal with valua- 
tion as a first instalment. Housing is another problem 
which must be attacked sooner or later. The auto- 
mobilists are beginning to press somewhat strongly for 
alteration of the Locomotives Acts in various respects. 
There is a Public Health Acts Amendment Bill, which 
went through Committee in 1899, but has not been 
heard of since. Finally, there is the report of the 
Departmental Committee on Preservatives and Colour- 
ing Matters in Foods, the recommendations of which 
should without delay be embodiedin a bill and thoroughly 
discussed in Parliament. 


PRESERVATIVES AND COLOURING MATTERS IN Foops. 


With regard to this last matter, the report of the 
Committee is said to be causing very considerable 
damage to persons engaged in the potted cream and pre- 
served peas trades. The Sale of Food and Drugs Acts 
make it a punishable offence to mix injurious ingredients 
with any article of food and to sell the article so mixed. 
At least one town council has announced its intention 
of adopting the recommendations of the Committee as 
the basis of prosecutions under the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts. The question in any prosecution is, what 
is an injurious ingredient, and it is only natural that 
the Court should accept the findings of such a body of 
experts as the Departmental Committee as conclusive. 
Now, one of the prcnouncements of the Committee is 
that not more than 25 per cent. of boric acid can safely 
be mixed with cream in order to preserve it, and 
another is that the use of sulphates of copper to fix the 
colour of preserved peas is likely to cause danger to 
health. The cream packers say that cream cannot be 
preserved for such a length of time as to render it wor'|, 
while to preserve it at all without at least 50 per cent. 
of boric acid, and that there is no case on record of 
such a proportion having proved harmful. The pea 
preservers say that unless you fix the colour of bottled 
peas with sulphates of copper they lose their colour and 
no one will buy them, and they point out that a dis- 
tinguished member of the Committee gave it as his 
opinion in a minority report that such colouring matter 
was harmless. No doubt the Committee erred, if they 
did err, on the side of caution, and it seems unjust that 
two innocent rural industries should be sacrificed to 
their counsel of perfection. 


Tue Pusric Lipraries Act. 


There is no doubt that Mr. Carnegie’s circumspect 
munificence has had a great effect upon the movement 
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for extending public libraries in different parts of the 
kingdom. The principle of Mr. Carnegie’s liberality is 
the same as the principle of the older imperial grants- 
in-aid. If a municipal borough has an inefficient 
police it simply does not get its grant-in-aid ; and so 
now if a borough does not want to have books it 
cannot get from Mr. Carnegie a grant in aid of books. 
Even the sleepy old town of Beverley, in Yorkshire, 
has suddenly woken up, for we notice that at a 
meeting of the Beverley Town Council on Tuesday, 
the General Purposes Committee was instructed to 
report whether steps should be taken for the adoption 
of the Public Libraries Act within the borough, and 
whether application should be made to Mr. Carnegie 
for a grant towards the cost. 


Two Recent Reports. 


Two interesting reports have been issued during 
the last few days. One is a return showing the 
expenditure of local authorities in England and Wales 
on technical education during the year ended March 31, 
1go1. Excluding Wales, the total sum spent was over 
a million, of which about £150,000 was raised by 
loan. The Welsh counties devoted the whole of the 
‘‘whisky money” to technical education, but out of 
the £924,000 received by the councils of counties and 
county boroughs in England, £60,000 was allocated 
to the relief of rates. It is in this very branch that the 
English system of education is most inefficient. We 
are very well aware that education cannot merely be 
bought. But undoubtedly boys and girls who are 
intended for business pursuits ought to have capable 
instructors, not only in arts and crafts, but also in the 
methods of doing both wholesale and retail business. 
And capable instructors cannot be obtained unless 
adequate salaries are granted. The second official 
report is an important part of the annual ‘ Local 
Taxation Returns” issued by the Local Government 
Board, which we shall hope to find an opportunity of 
considering at somewhat greater length in a future 
issue. 


TRAMS AND RATEs. 


At the Metropolitan District meeting last week 
Mr. Perks complained bitterly of tramway competi- 
tion. While the Metropolitan Company were unable to 
pay any dividend on their ordinary and preference 
stock and were being charged large sums for rates and 
taxes, their competitors, the tramway companies, who 
had monopolised the roads in the West End of London 
and were paying remarkable dividends on an inflated 
capital, were paying nothing whatever towards the local 
rates. That was an injustice which he thought Parlia- 
ment ought to remove. He thought it unfair also that 
their company should be responsible for vibration 
damage while the United Tramway Company should 
be exempt. Mr. Perks over-states his case, for the 
failure of dividend is irrelevant, and the tram com- 
panies do pay some rates. But a grievance remains. 
it should be impossible for a syndicate to obtain a 
valuable concession from local authorities (the value of 
the recent concession made by Sir R. Littler’s county 
council was estimated by the Morning Leader at 
#; 3,000,000) without paying a substantial rent. Instead 
of an expensive fight before Parliamentary Committees, 
it might be better for companies to take a lease of its 
streets from the local authority. Competition would 
not be ousted, but would appear in increased offers of 
rent. Omnibuses, also, might very well contribute to 
local revenues. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I regret that the insignificance of the interro- 
gator or the absorption of their energies in denunciation of 
the accursed bill or in organisation of resistance to rates 
has prevented any of your Nonconformist readers from 
answering my conundrums. Instead, I have to thank Mr. 
G. G. Greenwood. With the educational ideal he outlines 
I have no controversy: the curriculum, if a little bleak, 
seems perfectly liberal. With his ingenious plea for con- 
fiscation, however, I am reluctantly compelled to disagree. 

“So long as the property is not diverted to purposes 
other than public,” he asserts, the State has a moral as 
well as a legal competence to vary the uses which have 
been prescribed, apparently whether these uses pre- 
scribed are beneficial to the community or otherwise. | 
have rarely heard a more monstrous doctrine. A man or 
body of men erected twenty years ago a building for the 
public worship of the Seventh Day Baptists. In the wis- 
dom of the State (a transitory clerical majority) it might 
make for edification to convert this erection into a Roman 
Catholic cathedral. Legally, I suppose the dismal trans- 
action might be effected; but of the moral right I doubt 
if many of your readers would be as convinced as is Mr. 
G. G. Greenwood. 

So also in the fallacious analogy of Disendowment. 
Here the demand surely resis on the claim that the 
“ Church of England,” to which the endowments were given, 
is not the Church of England of to-day. Even the most 
alert advocates of this attractive plank on an ancient’ plat- 
form do not, I believe, advocate confiscation of buildings 
and stock evidently given to the present day Church of 
England. For how long a period the Church of England 
remains itself is too difficult a problem for me to attempt 
to solve. But I think all would agree that in the rough 
estimate of legislative compromise it would be considered 
to be itself for at least the past seventy years: Yet this 
estimate covers the whole period during which these school- 
houses, plots of freehold land, and endowments have been 
bequeathed to the Church of England, the Roman Catholic, 
and the Wesleyan bodies. ; 

In. the case of the first of these the money was given 
for a very definite purpose; (in a somewhat forbidding 
phrase) “for the education of the children of the poor in 
the principles of the Church of England.” ‘This is the 
purpose for which the present trustees hold the trust deeds. 
A large section of the pious donors gave under the definite 
impression that, whereas the education of the poor fer se 
would lead to anarchy, Socialism, and the abyss, the educa- 
tion of the poor in the principles of the Church of England 
would create a docile and obedient peasantry. It may be 
of vital interest to the State (of that IT am no judge) that 
the children of the poor should not be educated in the 
principles of the Church of England. But then the State 
has no moral right to commandeer the appliance held in 
trust for this purpose. In the event of the harmful effect 
of the retail sale of drugs being demonstrated, I should be 
surprised and a little saddened to find Mr. G. G. Green- 
wood demanding that the State should commandeer the 
shops of all retail druggists—even if these are subse- 
quently to be utilised for the innocuous purveying of 
aerated mineral waters.—Yours, &c., 


CHARLES F. G. MASTERMAN. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I am afraid Mr. Masterman’s “ admiration ” of 
the part taken by Nonconformists in this controversy 1s of 
a strictly qualified kind. For he rejects the Nonconformist 
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solution of the education difficulty as “ essentially illiberal,” 
and as “doomed to sterility.” If it is illiberal, it is as 
illiberal to Nonconformists as to others, for it asks no 
special favours for the former. Nonconformists deny that 
national compulsion and taxation ought to be used in sup- 
port of any sectarian system, their own include}. They 
have yet to learn that it is part of the business of the State 
to propagate the differences of Churches, or to exclude half 
the nation from a civil service for which the whole nation 
is taxed and is now threatened to be rated. 

Mr. Masterman ignores the main wrongs suffered by 
Nonconformists, and fastens undue attention upon the 
“ private property ” of the schools, “ held in trust by repre- 
sentatives of differing religions.” He makes the whole 
question turn upon the “ buildings.” 

Perhaps Mr. Masterman will be surprised to learn that 
the present Government has ordered and required the 
School Board of Keyworth, Notts, to occupy and use the 
existing Church of England schoolroom instead of build- 
ing, new premises. 

The State has paid over eighty millions sterling to- 
wards the education carried on in the so-called “ voluntary 
schools.” It has driven over two millions of children into 


them. It has found nearly two millions _ sterling 
towards the cost of erecting and furnishing these 
schools. It is now ordered by a Committee 
of the House of Commons that the entire cost 


of the education in these schools shall cease to be a 
private charge, and shall become a public charge upon 
taxpayers and ratepayers. Under these circumstances these 
schools are no longer “ private property ” in any absolute 
sense. ‘They are buildings in which the State carries on 
public operations at the public cost, and by compulsory 
altendance of scholars, whose parents would be fined or 
imprisoned, in thousands of districts, if they refused to 
send them to these schools. At any moment the State would 
have a perfect mgnt to take the education entirely into its 
own hands, as well as to pay for it, and to become the 
tenant of the buildings on equitable terms. This would 
in no way interfere with the Sunday, Saturday, and week- 
evening use of the buildings by the denomination. Mr. 
Masterman overlooks the fact that these buildings are re- 
quired for other purposes than that of day schools, and that 
the denominations have had that use out of them, while the 
State has practically furnished them and partly built them. 
Nonconformists have spent as much money upon Sunday 
schools as the Churches of England and Rome have spent 
upon buildings for both day and Sunday school purposes. 
To talk of superior sacrifice by these bodies is absurd. 

Mr. Masterman’s “ four,” and “ only four solutions ” of 
the religious difficulty are not satisfactorily stated: (1) 
There is, so far as I know, no “ purely secular system ” of 
schools anywhere. ‘That is, if “secular” means the 
elimination of- religious ideas and truths. English 
literature is particularly impregnated with _ religious 
ideas, and ideas not peculiar to any denomina- 
tion. (2) The second solution, viz, that “the 
State may subsidise schools of all religions,” is said 
by Mr. Masterman to be “ embodied in this bill.” But it 
is not. The great mass of Nonconformists possess no day 
schools, and do not intend to start day schools to teach 
their particular religion. If they did, the bill is so framed 
as to prevent, not to facilitate, their doing so. It is no 
solution to offer to Nonconformists what they believe to 
be wrong in itself, and bad for education, viz., the State 
propagation of sectarian opinions. 

We are not prepared to admit that morals, and the 
love and commandments of God, are “ an undenominational 
religion.” They belong to the religion of all denomina- 
tions, as the beating of the heart belongs to all living human 
beings. The whole of men’s ideas on religion, church, 
and sacraments ought not to be taught in State schools, 
but something, on which churches are scarcely divided at 
all, like the Ten Commandments, may well be taught under 
a Conscience Clause, publicly, not clerically, administered. 
Republican as the United States are, and without any State 


Church, they have the Bible read in most of the States, 
and the House of Representatives is daily opened with 
prayer. It is easy to mock at “ undenominationalism,” 
but there is a regard to religion which a democratic State 
may pay, and there is a sectarianism with which it ervien 
officially have nothing to do.—Yours, &c., 


J. Hirst Houiiowiiit! 
Rochdale, August 11, 1902. 


NEW ZEALAND. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Either Mr. Aldis or the proverbial “ intelligent 
compositor ” has made a serious blunder. I did not give 
the value of the land of New Zealand as 444,000,000, but 
484,000,000. The difference in amount is great, but the 
principle involved in the early paragraphs of your corre- 
spondent’s letter is of more importance, and I will there- 
fore devote the first part of my reply to it, leaving the 
mistake in the quotation alone for the present. 

Mr. Aldis denies that the economic value of the land 
is a tangible asset. That value is in New Zealand the basis 
of assessment for taxation purposes, and taxation is surely 
tangible enough. Moreover, no one can say that the 
amount is fixed at too high a figure, for the landowner who 
considers that too high a valuation has been placed on 
his estate can compel the Government to purchase at that 
price. We may, therefore, safely assume that the sum of 
£,84,000,000 odd which I mentioned could on an emer- 
gency be as fully realised as could the property of the Duke 
of Westminster, or any other of our great territorial mag- 
nates. I am thus well within my province when I claim 
the value of the land asa tangible asset. Mr. Aldis says 
that if I do so I ought also to take into account the debts 
owing by local bodies. I am quite willing to do so. In 
1898 the local indebtedness was £ 6,834,361, which, if it 
is added to the Public Debt for that year, gives a total of 
about £/51,000,000. The value which the people of New 
Zealand have given to the soil by their mere presence is 
amply sufficient to meet these liabilities and still leave a 
margin of £33,000,000 to the good. 

Your correspondent characterises my. sketch of the 
colony previous to 1890 as imaginary. ‘The statistics for 
that period do not bear out his statement. From 1885 
to 1891 the excess of emigration over immigration was 
nearly 20,000, while from 4892 to 1898 the number of 
arrivals exceeded the number of departures by more than 
25,000. The finances of the colony, too, were in a most 
unsatisfactory condition before Mr. Ballance took office. 
He carried the Land Tax Act, and it is from this date that 
the rehabilitation of the finances and the “ boom” of which 
Mr. Aldis speaks set in. His title is not strictly accurate. 
The progress of the country has been steady and _prac- 
tically uninterrupted since 1891, and singularly free from 
the usual characteristics of a “ boom.” 

The history of the three chief Australian States is of 
special interest to every student of social and economic 
science. Victoria is the most conservative. She has ad- 
hered to Protection, and refused to grapple with the evil 
of land monopoly. The result has been stagnation, and in 
many cases absolute retrogression. Melbourne has _ suc- 
cumbed to the contest with Sydney, the population of the 
cclony during the last decade has been almost stationary, 
and her Budgets show an almost chronic condition of in- 
solvency. New Zealand has displayed a little more wis- 
dom. She has not yet forsworn her worship of the Pro- 
tection fetish, but she has attacked the land monopolist 
and has reaped her reward in the years of prosperity which 
have been the result of her action. New South Wales 
can, however, show the brightest record. She has learnt 
the lesson that freedom of production is the logical corol- 
lary to freedom of exchange. Like New Zealand, she was 
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at one time threatened with national bankruptcy, and, like 
her, found salvation in the taxation of land values. ‘The 
result: is that despite the terrible drought scourge she has 
maintained her financial equilibrium, has outstripped in 
‘population: her former rival Victoria, and can point to a 
steady increase of foreign and domestic trade. If “he 
Australian Commonwealth adopt a Free Trade policy it 
will be because New South Wales has led the way. 
while let English Radicals be ready to learn as well as to 
chide. Let them condemn New Zealand if they like for 
her devotion to Protection, but let them also remember that 
she and her sister-State began the crusade against the land 
monopolist, and by so doing have shown the mother coun- 
try where the path of true progress lies—Yours, &c., 


A. W. DaKERs. 
33, Meldon-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND MR. MORLEY. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


_S1r,—The Press, prompted no doubt by those Liberal 
Imperialist methods which even the Tory Scotsman has 
been moved to expose, announces that the Liberal Im- 
perialists are to be very active in public speaking during the 
recess, chiefly in Scotland. ‘This need not distress strong 
Liberals, for the Scotch are a shrewd and educated people, 
and I venture to think have long seen through Liberal Im- 
perialism. Perhaps it is this fact and Mr. Morley’s power- 
fu! speech at Edinburgh which have prompted Lord Rose- 
bery and his followers to engage themselves there to re- 
trieve, if possible, their vanishing reputations. But Liberals 
can be too complacent, and it behoves us to be on the 
alert in view of the efforts, public and private, these gentle- 
men, backed by the long purse, are making to capture the 
Party. One of the best ways to checkmate them would 
be to induce Mr. Morley to speak two or three times this 
autumn. He is engaged in a heavy literary task, but if 
he understands how urgent is the demand to hear him (and 
I am sure there are thousands of Liberals of the rank and 
file who would go far to have the inspiration of hearing 
him), there might be a good chance of getting him to ad- 
dress one or two meetings. Those of your readers who 
are members of Liberal associations could bring forward 
this proposal, and although the leading officials in too many 
associations are afraid of the Roseberyite peers and land- 

lords, yet a little pressure might do much. 

I see from the papers he is to be entertained by the 
National Liberal Club, but it is not clear that politics are 
not to be excluded. Has he been asked to give a political 
address, and will it be reported? The complexion of the 
new political committee of that club has been said to be 
Imperialist, and I anticipate this invitation to Mr. Morley 
will shortly be followed by an invitation to Lord Rosebery, 
or one of his aristocratic followers, to deliver a political 
address, which will be reported.—Yours, &c., 


A LIBERAL. 


FLYING MACHINES AND SUBMARINES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sm,—Regarding a book on submarines reviewed by 
“E. C.,” I do not profess to know more about flying 
machines and submarines than I have read. 

As regards flying machines I may be wrong, but I was 
under the impression that the general opinion now was that 
the practical solution of zrial navigation would be found in 
“ steering balloons,” and not in “ flying machines” proper. 

As regards submarines I would invite attention to the 
following extract from the Daily News of the other day: 
“ Four’ submarines in -heavy seas, trusting 


Mean- . 


entirely to their own means, made a run from Cherbourg to 
Brest, and on the way ran under a torpedo-boat on the look 
out for them without being perceived. They kept 
below the trough of the sea, the safest way to go when the 
waves run high, and sunken rocks, &c., are not about. To 
judge from the stress Admiral Fournier lays on the 
endurance of officers and crews, it seems as if they had a 
trying time.” No doubt it wants picked men, but equally 
little doubt the air and all other arrangements will be per- 
fected in time ; and I venture to predict that, in spite of the 
scepticism of “ E. C.,” the submarine (and not a mere diving- 
boat) has come to stay, for use in war, and perhaps in peace 
also.—Yours, &c., ‘ 
D. S. S. 
Oxford, August 12. 


IRELAND AND FREE TRADE. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—In your issue of July 26 you have a note on 
the Irish Nationalists and “ Free Trade.” 

Judging from what I have seen of the debates on the 
Budget, sir, it would appear that the present generation 
has lost sight of the fact that Ireland was at one time largely 
a corn-producing country. 

I am sorry that I have not the returns for oats and 
barley by me, but that for wheat only is sufficiently sur- 
prising. In the years 1831-32-33-34-35 Ireland sent to 
England 13,629,486 quarters, or more than twice the 
quantity which England drew from all other parts of the 
world during the same period of five years, which latter did 
not reach five’ million and a half quarters—Yours, &c., 


J. MARSHALL STURGE. 
Charlbury, Oxon. 





‘* PORT O’ MANY SHIPS.” 


‘« | T’S asunpny pleasant anchorage is Kingdom Come, 
Where crews is always layin’ aft for double-tots 
o’ rum, 
’N’ there’s dancin’ ’n’ fiddlin’ of ev’ry kind o’ sort, 
It’s a fine place fer sailor-men is that there port. 
’N’ I wish— 


I wish as I was there. 


‘* The winds is never nothin’ more than jest light airs, 
’N’ no-one gets belayin’-pinned, ’n’ no-one never swears, 
Yer free to loaf an’ laze around, yer pipe atween yer 
lips, 
Lollin’ on the fo’c’s'le, sonny, lookin’ at the ships. 
’"N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there. 


‘* For ridin’ in the anchorage the ships of all the world 
Have got one anchor down ’n’ all sails furled. 
All the sunken hookers ’n’ the crews as took ’n’ died 
They lays there merry, sonny, swingin’ to the tide. 

"N’ I wish— 

I wish as I was there. 


‘* Drowned old wooden hookers green wi’ drippin’ wrack 
Ships as never fetched to port, as never came back, 
Swingin’ to the blushin’ tide : dippin’ to the swell, 
’N’ the crews all singin’, sonny, beatin’ on the bell. 
*N’ I wish— 
I wish as I was there.” 
Joun MASEFIELD 
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REVIEWS. 


DOCTORS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 


BULLER’s CAMPAIGN WITH THE NATAL FIELD Force, 1900. By 
E. Blake Knox, R.A.M.C. London: R. Brimley Johnson. 
1os. 6d. net. 


THE public at home has for years been familiar with war 
as it is known to the war correspon-lent. But, practically 
speaking, it has been reserved to this war to reveal to us 
in print the points of view of all the other vastly more im- 
portant individuals that make up an army. So much is this 
the case that we may now—-provided we have been diligent 
readers of war literature—feel competent to discuss from 
our arm-chairs anything from the hard lot of the lone LY. 
trooper lost upon the veldt to the psychology of the charging 
battalion. The latest addition to this kind of literature is 
from a member of that much-abused class, the army doctors, 
and we can safely recommend it to those who wish to know 
something of the work of a doctor in war. 


Lieutenant Blake Knox joined Buller’s army in January, 
1900, and saw all the fighting until the Natal Field Force 
ceased to exist as such in the following October. He had 
the good fortune to be attached throughout to units that 
took a leading part in the fighting—to various infantry regi- 
ments before the Relief of Ladysmith and then to Lord Dun- 
donald’s first-rate brigade, which saw most of the fighting 
afterwards—and so is able to describe largely at first hand. 
But Mr. Blake Knox is ambitious. Having seen so much 
he must needs tell all, and he has produced the first attempt 
to describe these operations in detail. 


There are, roughly speaking, two ways of describing a 
battle. The first is to describe one’s own personal experi- 
ences, which usually limits the sphere of operations so de- 
scribed to an area of about two hundred yards square. This 
method does not enter much into the why and wherefore of 
the battle. The other is with the aid of accurate maps and 
carefully-written topographical descriptions to give the 
strategic reasons, the tactical advantages and difficulties, the 
general's plan, how and why it succeeded, failed, or became 
modified, and finally how it was carried out in detail, but to 
use it successfully requires a historian. Mr. Blake Knox 
has only taken half the historian’s burden upon his shoulders. 
Facts and details he has dealt out with both hands, and great 
must have been the pains taken to collect them all. But 
instead of, as far as possible, grouping them round some 
central figure or scheme, he presents them in a heterogeneous 
mass which, except where it is interlaced with the author’s 
own experiences, makes what we confess we find a some- 
what lifeless narrative. The other half is wholly dispro- 
portionate ; it is, in fact, conspicuous chiefly by its absence. 
The hopes and fears and motives of the moment, the 
reasons, the alternatives, and any form of discussion or 
criticism (the latter doubtless for obvious reasons) Mr. 
Blake Knox avoids like the plague. The poor seeker after 
the why and wherefore—and most of Mr. Blake Knox’s 
readers will be of this class, the pure sensationalist having 
long been glutted with war horrors—after pages and pages 
wherein have laboriously been traced the doings of single 
regiments, single companies, even single individuals, must 
content himself with a few scattered sentences, of which the 
following (culled from despatches) is a type : 


“General Warren now decided to adopt special arrange- 
ments, which would involve his stay at Venter’s Laager for 
two or three days.” 


It is as if the author, suddenly appalled at the dimen- 
sions to which his work was attaining, yet unwilling to 





sacrifice his hard-earned details, had ruthlessly excised 
everything else. The book has, in consequence, a some- 
what formless and half-baked character. It isa little like 
Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. 


For the accuracy of his facts, we would on the whole 
commend Mr. Blake Knox, though in such a mass there 
are bound to be a few errors. He describes the infantry 
atiack of January 21, which was made by two and a half 
battalions of infantry along a front of nearly a mile, and 
proved so costly, there being 120 casualties in about ten 
minutes, that it was abandoned and the troops withdrawn, 
thus : 


“Some officers of the Queens and West Yorks called for 
volunteers, and with fixed bayonets this gallant band tried 
to rush that distant ridge. . more than half of that 
gallant band never returned alive: the remainder were too 
few to effect their purpose.” : 


Here and there, too, we find tinges of what is known 
as the “ private soldier’s version,” which invariably doubles 
the-numbers of the enemy, trebles their casualties, and ‘s 
incomplete without a dash of the “bloody bay’nit.” 


A more serious fault than these for the most part 
trifling inaccuracies—to which is not every historian prone 
—is a certain vagueness of description and looseness of 
military phraseology which make some of the battles ex- 
tremely difficult to follow. By military phraseology we do 
not refer to the “fours from the right of companies st 
deploying intervals,” genus of term which is as Sanskrit to 
the civilian mind, but to such expressions as “ outflank ” or 
“frontal attack,” the meanings of which are pretty gene- 
rally understood. When, for instance, Mr. Blake. Knox 
tells us that on February 18 the sixty-fourth battery was 
supporting a flank attack when, as a matter of fact, it was 
firing over the heads of the middle one of three attacking 
brigades into the very centre of that portion of the enemy’s 
detences which was being attacked, it becomes rather: be- 
wildering. We defy anyone who does not already know 
the country to make head or tail of the description to which 
no map is appended of the important and sxutully executed 
fighting of February 18, 19, and 20. 


Although the scope of his work is large, Mr. Blake 
Knox has wisely not refrained from telling his own expe- 
riences in full. These are good reading. He has the in- 
comparable advantage of having been an eye-witness (and 
by that we mean that his area of observation two hundred 
yards square has been planted right in the thick) of some 
of the most important fighting of the campaign. The de- 
scriptions of the ambulance work on the dav of and morn- 
ing after Spion Kop, of the demonstration of February 3, 
of the fierce fighting among the kopjes north of Colenso 
the crisis of that last desperate fortnight in February, and 
of Pieters Hill its splendid culmination, are written with a 
vividness which comes only of actual participation. The 
best thing in the book is the account of those four grim 
days of unceasing battle from February 21 to 25, of attack 
and counter-attack, with rifle by day and bayonet by night, 
of strange cries in the darkness across the intervening 
space strewn with the wounded, who were dying for want 
of that aid which no man of the hundreds who- heard the‘r 
moans could go out and give them. After reading it one 
can perhaps imagine the feelings of the men who went 
through it on reading in the English papers that “the ad- 
vance into the Free State automatically relieved Lady- 
smith,” and understand why the armchair critic is not always 
popular with the army he criticises. 


Interwoven with Mr. Blake Knox’s personal experiences 
is a great deal of interesting information with regard to the 
medical organisation of the army, which, thanks to General 
Buller’s solicitude for his wounded, to the energy of his 
two chief medical officers, Colonels Gallwey and Allin, and 
to the spirit which actuated officers and men of the 
R.A.M.C., attained a pitch of excellence hitherto unrivalled 
by any army in the field. The stretcher bearers and bearer 
companies were usually to be found treading on the heels 
of the infantry, and no kopje was too small for a field 
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hospital which always had a fine contempt for shell fire to 
pitch its tents behind, provided only it was close enough to 
the fighting line. The following account of what was con- 
sidered a hitch in the medical arrangements on the night of 
February 21 shows the promptitude with which medical aid 
was given: 


“Towards midnight, while in a sound sleep, I was hur- 
tiedly awakened by an orderly with a message for all the 
available medical officers attached to regiments to turn 
out. . . . The order stated that as medical arrange- 
ments had broken down, and as there were numbers of 
wounded lying out on the hills, all medical officers to 
whom the order was presented were to turn out and follow 
the bearer. Our guide told us he was bringing us to the 
Somersets, and eventually, after several hours’ exposure 
to rain and cold, staggering over rocks and bushes, collid- 
ing with trees, falling into dongas, and last, but not least, 
being sniped by the enemy and challenged by our outposts, 
we arrived at the ground, and found our errand a fruitless 
one, as all the wounded had been attended to, and promptly 
too, by the medical officers of their own brigade. We went 
on, however tu the Eleventh Brigade bivouacs, and there 
found that Major Winter’s bearer company had already 
pitched its tents in the datk, and had organised a field 
hospital, as no other had as yet crossed the Tugela. Here 
the wounded, having been treated, were all in bed.” 


That this promptitude was not unattended by great risk 
is shown plainly enough by Mr. Blake Knox’s own experi- 
ences. The roll of five medical officers killed, four or five 
(of whom the author was one) wounded, and two V.C.’s 
gained, is a striking one, when the smallness of their num- 
bers is taken into account. ‘The cfficers were splendidly 
backed up by their men, and Mr. Blake Knox pays a well- 
deserved tribute to the devotion of the “ Body-snatchers,” a 
corps mighty both for good and for evil. 


Mr. Blake Knox had charge of the principal dressing 
station at the foot of Spion Kop, and the most advanced one 
in the fighting referred to above, and some idea of the 
strain of incessant bandaging and tending of the wounded is 
given when he tells us how at length his assistants began 
falling asleep at their work. 


It is the gloomiest and most terrible side of war that 
is seen by the medical officer. Wounds often bring out the 
best or worst that is in a man, yet the author's admiration 
of the behaviour of the men is of a most unqualified nature. 
He returns to it again and again: 


“The cheerfulness of the wounded struck me as being 
remarkable, men with shattered wounds smoking their 
pipes, and, although starving, not a grumble heard.” 


Whilst the following incident which occurred at the foot of 
Spion Kop is an example of pure grit which will take a lot of 
beating : 


“One old colonial in Thorneycroft’s, with a grey beard, 
walked down by the help of his rifle. He was a mass of 
wounds !—one ear pierced by a bullet, his chin, neck, and 
chest also shot right through by others, his back and legs 
torn by shell. He came in saying he had just dropped in 
to have a finger off, it was so shattered he could not pull 
a trigger, and it got in the way of the next finger, which 
he could use; also that he wanted to get back up the hill 
to pay the d—— Dutchmen out. Of course I did not let 
him return to the fighting line.” 


Mr. Blake Knox maintains throughout a resolute avoid- 
ance of all controversial subjects, so we scarcely expected, 
though we should have been much interested, to get an 
opinion upon the hotly debated question of the professional 
efficiency of the R.A.M.C. Of their courage and energy we 
have always been convinced. 

Those parts of the book which are dealt with in the last 
half of this review we have read with absorbing interest, as 
they give a real insight into the work of a doctor on the 
battlefield. We must admit, though, that we think the 
literary merit of the book would have been greater if Mr. 
Blake Knox had confined himself to this part of his subject. 


JOHN WILVERLEY. 


SOME PRACTICAL THEORIES ON EDUCATION. 


EDUCATIONAL StupIES AND ApprEssEs. By T. G. Rooper. 
London: Blackie and Son. 


Mr. Rooper’s books on education, though consisting of 
disconnected papers of somewhat unequal value, have a 
quality which distinguishes them from the mass of similar 
writings. He combines in a very high degree an intense 
passion for the deepening and the extension of education, 
and a practical instinct for the difficulties and limitations of 
the precess. Thus the book before us consists of stray 
papers and addresses, illustrating some great principle in 
education by a concrete example. ‘There are essays on 
“Gaiety in Education, a study in Augustine and Calvin,” 
on Spencer’s “ Education,” on “Cervantes,” and on school 
gardening and the teaching of geography. 

But we fancy that Mr. Rooper’s readers will, as a rule, 
find the essays on Séguin and on Lord Collingwood inte.es= 
them most. The essay on Séguin is the first in the book, 
and is an account of the great French physician who in the 
1aiddle of the last century worked out at Bicétre the phvsio- 
logical method of treating idiocy. As England, and espe- 
cially London, is now making more extensive efforts than 
any other country to educate the feeble-minded, it is right 
that Dr. Séguin’s name should be known and celeLrated 
among us. He was born in 1812, and studied mental 
physiology under Itard and Esquirol. At the age of twenty- 
five, Mr. Rooper tells us, he made the discovery which was 
to serve as the foundation of the scientific treatment of the 
idiot and the feeble-minded. It would, perhaps, be truer 
to say that he initiated the method, for he can hardly be 
considered as the “ first to perceive that the nervous system 
was an organic whole, and that the brain was not the sole 
organ of intelligence, independent of the peripheral nerves.” 
This conception could certainly be traced in earlier piv sic- 
Icgisis, even into the eighteenth century. Séguin’s <dis- 
covery seems rather to have been an application of this 
general idea to the case of arrested development in the 
idiot. Accepting the doctrine that the nervous system, in- 
cluding the brain, was to be considered as a whole, he saw 
that no education of the defective or undeveloped mind 
could proceed except by systematic stimulus and 
training of the nervous system throughout the body. 
In 1846 he explained his method in a treatise which 
was cruwned by the Academy, but in 1850 he was obliged 
by political reasons to leave France for America, where his 
method was first practised in New York. This experiment 
is described in the pamphlet called the “Idiot Hand and 
the Idiot Eye.” The Idiot Hand is in conformation and 
movement feeble, limited, inaccurate, and ill-adjusted. The 
treatment consists in gradually educating it from the 
shoulder downwards by exercising first the muscles of the 
shoulder, then those of the fore-arm, and lastly those of 
the wrist and the hand itself. The education is at first 
purely physical, but it aims at arousing and strengthening 
the action of the will. The details of the process which 
Mr. Rooper gives from Séguin’s pamphlet are extremely 
interesting, and form an analysis of the ordinary course of 
nervous and muscular action. Groups of nerves and 
muscles are gradually won from automatism to voluntary 
and reasonable action. The training begins from the 
greater nervous centres and goes out to the smaller. Then 
the peripheral nerves and muscles react on the centre, and 
improvement and training go on normally throughout the 
system. 


“ As an example of the difference in the power to act 
according as the impulse is derived from regions nearer or 
farther from the central axis, it was noticed that the child 
could drive a nail with a hammer before it could prick a 
hole on a given spot on a piece of paper. To use a 
hammer requires no movement below the wrist; it is a 
shoulder movement; on the contrary, the use of the pin 
demands little action on the part of the great flexor and 
extensor muscles of the arm, but much complicated ad- 
justment of the finer muscles of the fingers.” 
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The result of a year’s training of this kind was that 
the child’s hand had learnt to become helpful, the touch 
was so far developed that the child could appreciate the 
ordinary difference of temperature and recognise, blindfold 
by touch alone, some fifty objects. 

The second year was devoted to the more special 
training of the eye which suffered in analogous fashion 
from short range and uneasy, ill-adjusted motion. ‘This 
training is carried on by tracing patterns, by modelling, and 
then by free drawing. 

The whole of this essay is of extreme interest and 
value, and Mr. Rooper’s publication would be fully justified 
by this alone. For Séguin’s work is useful not only for 
its special purpose, but also as throwing light on the inter- 
action and proper co-ordination and training of the various 
parts of the nervous system in the normal child. 

The other essay to which we referred as of exceptional 
interest to the general reader is that on “Lord Colling- 
wood’s Theory and Practice of Education.” It is culled 
from his correspondence, which was enormous, with al! 
kinds of people and on all sorts of subjects. Much of that 
given by Mr. Rooper—and certainly the best part—comes 
from his letters to his wife and daughters. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that a seaman who spent so many years in 
active service abroad—forty-four out of a total of fifty— 
should have kept up so keen an intellectual interest in so 
many subjects of study and aspects of life. 

He was on one occasion for twenty-two months at sea 
without dropping anchor, at a time when a three month’s 
absence from port was felt to be a severe strain on the 
health and discipline of the crew. He was as devoted and 
successful in his treatment of his crew as Captain Cook, 
“always at work to keep my people employed,” known in 
the service as the “ Sailors’ Friend.” And through all this 
he was guiding by correspondence the education of his two 
litle girls at home. For this his general rule seems to 
have been the same as his rule for his men at sea. “I 
beseech you,” he writes to his wife, “keep my dearest girls 
constantly employed. The human action will im- 
prove itself in action.” In particulars, he Jaid most stress on 
the reading of history, the management of the home, arith- 
metic, and geometry, and music and dancing for leisure 
hours. This, perhaps, seems a little meagre, but in one 
respect at least he was in advance of us. His girls were to 
write a French letter every day to him or their mother, 
and were to learn Spanish, “the most elegant language in 
Europe, and very easy.” 





THE RISE OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
AMERICA. 


Tue RisE oF ReELiGiIous LipErTy 1N AMERICA. A History by 
Sandford H. Cobb. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
17S. 


Tus is an extremely useful book of its kind, and the sub- 
ject has been very thoroughly studied. It has rather the 
same defects as Mr. Andrew White’s similar essay on 
American freedom of thought in the nineteenth century ; it 
is too much of a chronological narrative, whereas the 
interest of the subject appeals to the political philosopher 
and psychologist, as well as to the historian. The two essen- 
tial factors in the growth of toleration are the political 
necessities of compromise in religious matters, and the 
rationalistic forces which enable the State to enlarge the 
scope of individual liberty, both in thought and action. 
Thus the modern State will not inquire more curiously into 
the domestic morality of the citizen than into his religious 
views—such action (if any) is indirect and universal. Mr. 
Wells has carried this process one step further in his Av#i- 
cipations, where he pictures the State as entirely indifferent 


to, ¢.g., sexual morality provided the child’s interest is 
safeguarded. Mr. Cobb, however, is content with describ- 
ing the machinery of legislature, and merely tells us that 
religious liberty “ rests on the fundamental truth that God 
alone is Lord of the Conscience,” which even the historian 
will not find peculiarly illuminating as an explanation of the 
facts. 

Mr. Cobb’s view is perhaps a little limited by his 
national bias. He devotes a chapter of his book to the 
“old world” idea of Church and State, parts of which 
are excellent (though in a footnote he translates the cujus 
regio maxim “whose is the gevernment his is the reli- 
gion”), but he ignores the fact that citizenship was made 
paramount as against membership of any Church under the 
Cromwellian régime in England, under Frederic the Great 
in Prussia, and in France at the very outset of the Revolu- 
tion. There is perhaps a truer spirit of freedom in the 
Anglican tradition handed down to us from Hooker and 
Chillingworth than in what has descended to Americans 
from the theocratic origins of New England. It is a cardinal 
principle of freedom that the State should be content with 
regulating acts, and not opinions, yet to this day the trans- 
atlantic passenger has inter alia to declare himself in theory 
a monogamist before touching American soil. ‘To the 
Draconian treatment of the Mormons Mr. Cobb hardly 
alludes. 

On page 423 we are told that Roger Williams was 
“the first among philosophers and statesmen, since the 
days of Constantine, to proclaim the complete freedom of 
mind and conscience from all civil bonds.” ‘This entirely 
ignores Marsilio of Padua and L’Hdépital—each in his 
way greater than Roger Williams, who even in his advocacy 
of toleration wished the State to encourage servants to 
inform against their masters for swearing, &c. ‘The magis- 
trate of Williams’s “ Bloody ‘Tenent of Persecution” is only 
an unfrocked priest armed with secular powers. 

Mr. Cobb might also have done well to enlighten us 
as to how far persecution was (1) necessary and prudent, 
(2) justifiable, in the young colonies. M. Bontmy has 
pointed out that in the youth of a community toleration 
may for a time be as unadvisable as Free Trade. A limited 
persecution may have the same uses as a limited prohibi- 
tion. Rhode Island, where religious liberty was first fully 
established, affords an instance of this: “ There was often 
an altogether unreasonable impatience at the proper re- 
straints of law, and . sO positive an assertion of 
the individual conscience that years passed away before 
the people found a method of voluntary association in 
which difference of view and unity of action could co-exist ” 
(p. 439): 

Secondly, it must be remembered that even in the most 
rigorous colonies banishment was the commonest form of 
persecution, and some of us may still agree with the New 
England reformers in thinking that “as a family is not 
bound to receive all comers, neither is a commonwealth.” 

The most masterly characteristic of th.s book is the 
way in which the different movements of the colonies 
towards toleration are co-ordinated and classified. Speaking 
broadly, it may be said that there were three main 
groups—the Erastian or Anglican in Virginia and the 
Carolinas, the Calvinistic in New England, and finally the 
really free colonies—Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware. These last were reinforced by the Quakers in 
New Jersey, who, though, like the Baptists, everywhere 
persecuted, never deviated from their own principles when 
themselves in power. Maryland is a peculiar State which 
stands by itself and abounds in anomalies. Founded by 
Baltimore on a nominally Erastian and tolerant basis for the 
benefit of Catholics, it attracted none but Puritans, and was 
for some time subjected to the ideas of a Puritan majority. 
English policy shows a curious “sea-change.” Thus we 
find Cromwell upholding the Maryland Toleration Act of 
1649 on behalf of the Catholics against his co-religionists, 
and conversely James II. supporting the Maryland Puritans 
against the Catholics. We find Charles II. strongly 
favouring “ experimental” toleration in New England, on 
which it was scarcely safe to venture at home. 
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It is interesting to note the preliminaries to the declara- 
tion of religious freedom in the Federal Constitution of 
1787, which contained on this point but one single compre- 
hensive clause: “ No religious test shall ever be required as 
a qualification to any office or public trust under the United 
States.” Virginia, under Jefferson, undoubtedly took the 
leading part with its Bill of Rights in 1776, which declared 
that “ all men are fully entitled to the full and free exercise 
of religion according to the dictates of the conscience,” 
and in drafting which the very word “ toleration ” was dis- 
carded as implying a principle of State control. It is re- 
markable that in 1787 only two of the States out of the 
thirteen conceded full freedom. 

It remains to be noted that, even now, in five of the 
modern States there is not, in theory, the religious liberty 
that exists in England. Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, and 
the two Carolinas make theism a sine gud non for office. 
Pennsylvania and Tennessee demand a belief “in God and 
a future state of reward and punishment.” 

Mr. Cobb favours legislation “for the protection of the 
Sabbath, and against blasphemy ; proclamation for days of 
thanksgiving and fast, and anti-Mormon legislation,” since 
“ the existence of the Church as a social institution is neces- 
sary to the safety of society itself.” He further remarks 
that the State’s “ highest duty ” is to prevent society “ from 
being disintegrated by irreligion.” This surely approxi- 
mates to the Napoleonic doctrine of preserving religion, so 
as to be able to economise in police. 

It is a curious irony that though there is less sectarian 
disputation across the Atlantic, yet the tyranny of social 
opinion as to churchgoing and Sunday relaxation is in 
many States much greater than in England, where the 
Sabbatarian laws are for the most part unrepealed. ‘This is 
an interesting commentary on the connection between 
national character and the statute-book. 

Mr. Cobb is to be congratulated on a most scholarly 
piece of work, and (although it is not really relevant to the 
main scheme of his work) he would do well to read some 
more books on the European developments of Church and 
State. 


E. S. P. H. 





PAINTERS IN BRIEF. 


Hans Howsern, by Arthur Chamberlain. Sir JosHua Rey- 
NOLDS, by Rowley Cleeve. THomMAs GAINSBOROUGH, by Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. Lorp Lricuron, by G. C. Williamson. Lon- 
don: George Bell and Sons’ Miniature Series of Painters. 
Is. net each. 


Tue fact that Hans Holbein spent little more than a dozen 
years of his life in this country is truly remarkable, in view 
of the immense influence he exercised on the development 
of the British School of Portraiture. Born at Augsburg in 
1497, he migrated to Basle at an early age, whence, driven 
forth by the Reformation troubles, he first crossed to these 
islands in 1526, but did not settle here till six years later. 
As Mr. Arthur Chamberlain points out, his art was many- 
sided. He not only portrayed the Court and less distin- 
guished patrons, but was also responsible for a vast number 
of decorative and religious pictures of a very high order, 
whilst the workmanship of his woodcuts is held by some 
to be not inferior to that of Albert Durer himself. Unfor- 
tunately, his religious subjects are almost entirely lost to 
us ; with the exception of the “ Noli me tangere” of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace, no known specimen of this class has re- 
mained in the country. However, our possession of the 
“ Ambassadors” and other fine portraits may perhaps be 
considered a fair recompense, being at any rate of inimitable 
historic value. Mr. Chamberlain deals shortly but em- 
phatically with the subject of artistic influences. He holds 
that, in the absence of any record to the contrary, Holbein 


never visited Italy, and consequently that any Italian fea- 
tures observable in his work must be due to his having 
derived them from the German and Flemish imitators of 
the Italian school, whom he encountered at home. ‘That he 
inherited and to some extent deliberately cultivated the 
art of his father, an artist of repute in his country and day, 
seems to be placed beyond doubt by the fact that many of 
the elder Holbein’s productions have within the last cen- 
tury been attributed to the son. ‘The former, indeed, is the 
cnly “direct” influence that our author is disposed to 
allow. His book, while not distinguished by any striking 
instance of critical insight, is yet scholarly and thoroughly 
well-informed. 

A chapter of Mr. Cleeve’s monograph on Reynolds is 
devoted to a-pithy account of how the Royal Academy 
originated, and it is well to be reminded that, whatever sins 
way be laid at the First President's door, he was not 
primarily guilty of the creation of this institution. How- 
ever, his life’s work is so inseparably bound up with the 
Academy’s early years, and he laid down so emphatically 
the lines on which its joint opinion ran, that one is justified 
in regarding him as the first of the Academic painters. On 
the question of Sir Joshua’s merits Mr. Cleeve is no blind 
enthusiast ; indeed, we fancy at times that his appreciation 
of Reynolds has been hampered by his having written a book 
on Romney. He is prone to praise the former “ with diffi- 
culty.” Reynolds, he tells us, whilst a strong exponent of 
eclecticism in art, sacrificed everything “ to his eager desire 
to have brilliant, transparent colour. A noble ambition 
certainly, praiseworthy to a great extent, but deplorable in 
its results.” We scent a faint trace of insincerity in this 
half-defence of the artist’s well-known use of dangerous 
vehicles. Nevertheless, the volume is full of really useful 
information, set forth in a lucid and attractive style, and the 
list of works is very properly confined to those in public 
collections. From the educational standpoint it should 
greatly enlarge the view of the many whose conception of 
Reynolds is hard-bound by the facts that he painted Mrs. 
Siddons as the Tragic Muse, and descended to posterity 
on the hem of that lady’s garment. 

The story of Gainsborough is one of superabundant 
artistry and overmastering independence ; with respect to the 
latter quality one does not, perhaps, judge him too harshly 
in saying that his genius was one of those that create worldly 
difficulties for themselves. His indifference towards exist- 
ing art bodies bordered on rudeness, and his final quarrel 
with the newly-formed Academy, ill-judged and impatient 
as that institution’s action may have been, must be directly 
attributed to the artist’s personal pettishness. Indeed, he 
was never on good terms with the Royal Academy painters 
nor yet with any others, preferring to choose his associates 
from the ranks of actors, musicians, and literary men. 
Moreover, he never took the trouble to pander to the aristo- 
cratic, who were also the only, art-patrons of the day. ‘These 
facts make the brilliancy of his career all the more remark- 
able. In spite of his lacking the courtliness of Reynolds, 
he had at least as great a vogue as a portrait-painter, whilst 
his contemporary reputation as a landscapist was far above 
any other, not excluding that of the over-rated Wilson. 
Landscape, as a matter of fact, was his first love, and Mrs. 
Arthur Bell claims for him that he was pioneer to Constable 
and the forerunner of the Norwich school; be this as it 
may, it is certain that he was emphatically individual both 
as regards the feeling he put into his work and his technical 
methods. ‘The little volume before us may be cordially re- 
commended as one of the best of the series to which it 
belongs. It gives a very good and a very just summing up 
of the man and his art, and it has the additional merit of 
being critical whilst avoiding obtrusive technicalities. 

It is fitting enough that the career of the late Lord 
Leighton should form a volume in this series. ‘That career 
is no less interesting because it was not inaugurated by 
those early struggles which by this time have become a 
commonplace of art history. The late President belonged 
to the few who are born successful, and he stepped easily 
rather than pushed his way through life, dying at last in 
harness and in the plenitude of his powers. Yet whilst he 
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lived he was enveloped in a mystery of a sort, and -to-day 
there are those who marvel how he contrived to combine a 
vast artistic output with the most onerous social duties ; 
and not only was he a prolific artist, but his methods were 
lengthy and conscientiously painstaking. Dr. Williamson 
writes with greater care and a deal more sympathy in this 
volume than his former essays led us to expect, and his 
monograph is unreservedly welcome. His subject’s art is 
nothing if not attractive. Both in painting and sculpture 
its essence was Greek ; “in design, in decoration, he will 
live” rather than as a realist. Still, his classic personages 
could be very emotional when he chose, and his profound 


love for and power of colour redeem even his 
more formal compositions from insipidity. Leighton, 
again, notwithstanding a decided preference for the 


sapphire skies and blue waters of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, had a deep and real feeling for landscape 
of a more modern kind. It is with a mild regret 
that we notice the omission of any allusion to this branch 
of his art from the present volume ; still, perhaps the author 
is wise in confining himself to the Leighton whom our 
generation knows best—the Leighton who gave to his men 
and women a god-like dignity, who has given posterity an 
inheritance of human colour dreams. wondrous and unsur- 
passed. 


F. J. M. 





HISTRIONICS. 


LirE ON THE StTaGE. By Clara Morris. London: Isbister and 


Co. 6s. 


In introducing Miss Morris's Life on the Stage to English 
readers Madame de Navarro laments the fact that we have 
never had an opportunity in England of appreciating “ the 
gieatest emotional actress I ever saw.” Whether this tribute 
paid to a member of her old profession by “ Mary Ander- 
son,” who is always generous, but also always discriminating 
in such judgments, be justified or not, we cannot say, but 
after reading this most fascinating book we are ready to 
share her regrets ; for clearly Miss Morris has an arresting 
personality, made up of qualities most valuable to an actress 
—keen power of observation, aided by a lively imagination, 
a varied and intense sympathy, and an unexpected common 
sense in intellectual judgments which does not at all inter- 
fere with her habit of seeing the histrionic possibilities in 
any situation that turns up and making the most of them. 
This is not one of those memuirs of actresses that depends 
for its interest on scandalous anecdotes, striking experi- 
ences, gr theories about the art of acting and the stage as a 
profession. It has its quota of anecdotes (which are not at 
ail scandalous); it narrates experiences which will be 
found striking chiefly by actors of the present generation 
used to a very different kind of apprenticeship to that which 
Miss Morris served; and it provides the material for 
theories which the reader can formulate for himself. But 
it is Miss Morris herself who is the chief attraction of the 
book. She has written a real autobiography, one that, as 
Madame de Navarro says, “ rings true.” 

‘To read a true record of anyone’s life is interesting ; it 
is doubly interesting to read such a record of an artist’s life, 
a life into which such a peculiar element enters as the 
relation between an actress and the public. Perhaps the 
most striking parts of this book are those which describe 
the psychological experiences of the actress that are dis- 
tinct from the ordinary experiences of a woman. ‘Take, for 
example, this wonderful description of the awakening of 
consciousness in the artist. Miss Morris had been appear- 
ing for some time at the “family theatre” in Cleveland, 
where she first trod the boards, and where long years of 
suppressed ambition, hard work, and many and diverse 
parts gave her a training such as comes to few actors nowa- 


days ; before her first success in winning the appreciation of 
the audience came to her. With that success self-conscious- 
ness came to the girl who before had just been working 
hard and happily to help maintain herself and her mother : 


““T went to my room, I sat down with my head in my 
hands. Great drops of sweat came out on my temples. My 
hands were icy cold, my mouth was dry; that applause 
rang in my ears. <A cold terror seized upon me—a terror of 
what, the public ? 

** Ah, a tender mouth was bitted and bridled at last ! The 
reins were in the hands of the public, and it would drive 
me—where ? 

“The public ! the public ! I had never feared it before, 
because I had never realised its power. If I pleased, well 
and good. If I displeased it, I should be driven forth from 
the dramatic Eden I loved, in which I hope to learn so 
many things theatrical, and to become very wise, and I 
should wander all my life in the stony places of poverty 
and disappointment! I clenched my hands and writhed in 
misery at the thought. I seemed again to hear that ap- 
plause, which had been for me—my very self! and I thrilled 
at its wiid sweetness. Ah the public! it could make or it 
could mar my whole life. Mighty monster, without mercy! 
The great, many-headed creature, all jewelled over with 
fierce, bright eyes, with countless ears a-strain for error of 
any kind! That beat the perfumed air with its myriad 
hands when pleased—when pleased! A _ strange, great 
stillness seemed to close about me. Something murmured : 
‘In the future, in the dim future, a woman may cause this 
many-headed monster you fear to think as one mind, to feel 
as one heart! Then the bit and bridle will be changed— 
that woman will hold the reins and will drive the public!’ ”’ 


Then, as might be imagined, came a touch of hysterics, 
surely never before made more clearly intelligible. | Miss 
Morris concludes : 


“Why that round of applause should have so shattered my 
happy confidence I cannot understand, but the fact remains 
that from that night I never faced a new audience, or 
attempted a new part, without suffering a nervous terror that 
sometimes but narrowly escaped collapse.” 


So long a quotation precludes others. It will give a 
taste of what is most striking and original in the book. 
But it must not be thought that Miss Morris only describes 
her own emotions. She has a pretty gift in character paint- 
ing, and there are many little portraits in this book, mostly 
of American actors and actresses of sume years ago, whose 
names will be unfamiliar to English readers. Among 
others described are Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, a pair 
of old love-birds who still acted with a genius Miss Morris 
makes us realise; the wild, generous John Wilkes Booth, 
the murderer of Lincoln, and his famous brother ; the two 
Barretts, Lawrence and Joseph, the pathos of whose lives 
is poignantly expressed ; the great manager, Augustin Daly, 
and many others. But the sketch we like best is that of the 
lazy, unambitious girl who introduced Miss Morris to the 
stage, and who let her climb over her head without making 
an effort tohold her own. We give one glimpse of her. Miss 
Morris has just made her first decided success in a “ crying 
part,” that should by all the strict laws of precedence in the 
old-fashioned Cleveland theatre have belonged to her 
friend. 


“Blanche gave me her usual kind greeting, and added 
the words: ‘Say, if I hadn't given you the chance, you 
couldn't have been a big gun to-day. You know Mr. Ellsler 
woi't dare to give you anything, but he would have given 
me a nice present if 1 had done the part for him. So aiter 
all I’ve lost I think you might give me a new piece of 
chewing-gum, mine won't snap or squeak or stretch out or 
do anything, it’s just in its crumbly old age.’ ” 


Miss Morris stops short when she gets near to the pre 
sent day and to names with which we are all familiar. 
This is to some extent a disappointment, but her book de 
pends on higher qualities than the power of writing entct 
taining gossip, and as a record of an actress’s life it cul 
minates artistically when she has reached the height of her 
success. It is a book before which most of the novels of 
the year pall in interest and appear dull and unreadable. 


L. R. F. O. 
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VEGETABLES AND ORCHIDS. 


THE Book OF VEGETABLES. By George Wythes. London: John 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE Book OF ORCHIDs. 


By W. H. White. 
Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


London: John 


THESE two books deal with branches of gardening as far 
removed from each other as can be. The one is addressed 
to the master of many hothouses; the other to the cul- 
tivator of his own kitchen garden or allotment. Neither is 
likely to amuse the general reader who does not aspire to 
the culture of orchids, and whose interest in vegetables 
usually begins only when he sees them on the table. Both 
books are written by experts, and are full of information 
clearly and concisely put ; but unfortunately the subjects of 
both are too large for the space allotted them. 

In the Book of Vegetables more than twenty pages are 
occupied by interesting notes on the history and cookery 
of vegetables by the editor of the series, and Mr. Wythes has 
the impossible task of dealing with their culture in the 
odd seventy pages that are left. Yet in this small space he 
has managed to pack a wonderful amount of information 
which will probably be more useful to the gardener who 
has learnt the rudiments of his craft than to the ignorant 
amateur. It is right, perhaps, that an author, writing on 
a special branch of gardening, should assume that his reader 
has a certain amount of general knowledge, but this is 
exactly what the amateur usually lacks and finds most diffi- 
cult to acquire. The book is illustrated with photographs 
of vegetables ideally well grown, which should stimulate the 
ambition of the youthful gardener. 

Vegetables belong to many different families of 
plants; orchids are all of one family, yet the exhaus- 
tive treatment of them would require even more space. 
In the Book of Orchids, which does not pretend to 
be exhaustive, ninety genera are mentioned, and short 
cultural notes are given of each. Some of these 
genera differ as widely in appearance as roses and cabbages, 
and in habits even more widely ; for the orchid is a plant 
that has adapted itself to many varying and unusual con- 
ditions, and having so adapted itself demands those condi- 
tions and none others. Mr. White’s notes ought to save his 
readers from many errors, but, as he himself confesses, 
experience will teach a great deal about orchids that cannot 
be learnt from books; at any rate, from such books as the 
practical gardener has time to write. This being so, Mr. 
White has probably done as well as could be expected. His 
introductory chapter is particularly good, though probably 
shorter than he would like it to have been. He mentions 
with approval the new Belgian method of potting certain 
orchids in leaf mould; though, as he says, it should be 
adopted with caution; for the culture of orchids, as of 
many; other plants, is still in the earlier stages of experi- 
ment. 

This fact, with their variety, their strangeness, and 
their costliness, is probably the chief cause of their popu- 
larity. In beauty they do not compare with many plants 
that are hardy, cheap, and easy to grow. Indeed, many of 
the most admired orchids seem to me among the least 
beautiful of plants. This is a matter of taste, of course ; 
but it is possible to give an intelligible reason for one’s 
taste; and taste in plants, as in other things, may be im- 
proved or perverted. Now the general taste in plants has 
undergone a long course of perversion through the produc- 
tion of “ florist’s” flowers. The professional florist, who by 
selection on a large scale can do almost what he likes 
with the habit and size of plants, has for many years 
been producing larger and larger flowers on cer- 
tain plants, without any regard for the natural 
proportion between flower and leaf or for the vigour and 
habit of their growth. Roses, begonias, and carnations are 
notorious victims of this process. The modern double 


begonia is a nightmare of a plant, with a flower many sizes 
too large, and consisting of a mere bunch of petals crowded 
together like ‘a rosette. The modern carnation tumbles 
about helplessly unless fastened to an ugly stick. The 
modern rose hangs a heavy head among sparse and dull- 
coloured leaves. All of these are admired, not for their 
beauty but for the success with which their degradation 
has been effected; and those who have learnt to admire 
them are the people most likely to admire orchids, since 
their forms are stranger, their colours more glaring, and 
their leaves still less conspicuous. For this Nature, and 
not the florist, is at fault, though it may be that the orchid 
growing in its native jungle merely scatters colour among 
the leaves of other plants, and so conceals those shortcom- 
ings that are obvious when it lolls out of a bare pot with a 
few dull, fleshly leaves hidden by a spray of fantastic coarse- 
coloured flowers. We cannot grow orchids under their 
natural conditions, therefore those who spend so much 
time, skill, and money in growing them in hothouses would 
do better to experiment with hardy plants on a large scal:: 
out of doors. But hardy plants can be grown by most 
people, whereas the orchid cannot ; so the millionaire von- 
tinues/to prefer the orchid. 
A. C. B. 





A NOTABLE UNDERTAKING. 


GRUNDRISS DER ROMANISCHEN PHILOLOGIE. 


Herausgegeben von 
Gustav Grober. 


Strassburg: Karl J. Triibner. 


THE completion of Gréber’s Grundriss der Romanischen 
Philologie is an event that calls for the hearty congratula- 
tions of all who are interested in medieval litera- 
ture, albeit certain of. the sections do not halt 
at the Renaissance. This inconsistency may be 
accounted for by the immense periphery of ihe 
work in which a number of scholars, natives of different 
countries and all experts in their several departments, have 
engaged their services. The matter has evidently not 
escaped the attention of the learned editor, as he promises 
in his preface that in another edition an attempt will be 
made to rectify the inequality and to bring all parts into 
something like proportion. 

Meanwhile those who, like ourselves, have long been 
subscribers to the work must feel that, by whatever imper- 
fections it may be marked, it will remain for them an invalu- 
able possession. Not only does it traverse with sure and 
steady pace the great highways of literary history, such as 
that of medizval French literature, for which the editor has 
made himself responsible, but it introduces us to many of 
its byways. The literary developments of Roumania, for 
example—who would likely to pay heed to them (save, in- 
deed, in the writings of Carmen Sylva) unless they were 
practically forced upon him as part of the contents of an 
encyclopedia? The same remark is applicable to Rhzetoro- 
manic productions, plunged, if possible, in yet deeper ob- 
scurity, although few there be who take not some interest 
in the Engadine. Here in this Outline both subjects are 
treated in considerable detail, as is only proper in a work 
professing to trace the literary course of the manifold 
tongues which go back to Latin as their fountain-head. 

Nor is medieval Latin excluded. In these pages 
disciples of Archbishop Trench—for it was his Sacred Latin 
Poetry, more than any other book, that begot in us, and we 
are many, a lively regard for the compositions of the monks 
—will find much about his favourites, and they will learn 
where to find more. This, to our mind, is the signal merit 
of the work. The treatment of some of the subjects, though 
sound, is distinctly cursory, but en revanche we are furnished 
with an ample bibliography, generally in the shape of refer- 
ences at the bottom of the page. 
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The later instalments are brought fairly up to date—in 
other words, to the year 1900—but a work designed on so 
comprehensive a scale necessarily takes time, and it is pos- 
sible that the earlier sections may need supplementing prior 
to the issue of a second edition. 

The Grundriss der Romanischen Philologie is not 
merely a conspectus of romance literature. It deals with 
the complex subject of romance metres. It affords indica- 
tions of the best works in all languages on the history of 
the Latin races, on their art, on their archeology, even on 
their dress. 

Inevitably this sketch is characterised by severe com- 
pression. It contains little to titillate the appetite of the 
merely lounging student. But it is constructed on scientific 
lines, and being in its way exhaustive, will be treasured by 
those who are in need of a guide and often know not 
whither to turn. Authorities are given, with judicious com- 
ments on their comparative worth, and as the contributors 
are men of undoubted eminence in their respective subjects, 
to consult any of them is to obtain the advice of a master. 
We observe that the publishers reserve the right of trans- 
lation. So far as England is concerned, we fear this 
caution is unnecessary, but English scholars possessing a 
knowledge of German may be trusted to welcome these 
substantial volumes to their library shelves, with benedic- 
tions on Teutonic thoroughness. 

F. J. S. 





THE AMERICAN INVASION. 


THE AMERICAN INVASION. By Sir Christopher Furness, M.P. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, Kent and Co. 


Not long ago Sir Christopher Furness paid a short visit 
to America. And having written certain articles and made 
a number of speeches upon the subject he has been asked 
to publish them in book form. This little volume with 
its pleasant illustrations is, however, only a reproduction 
of an article which appeared in the Pall Mall Magazine, 
and of a lecture delivered by Sir Christopher to his consti- 
tuents in the Hartlepools. A stout Free Trader and 
thorough believer in English commerce, Sir Christopher 
is free from the maudlin terror which generally attacks 
Englishmen when they talk about American competition. 
For this reason we hope that his booklet will be widely 
read. 

He is struck, like Mr. Carnegie, by the superior state 
of commercial education in America. Business men and 
manufacturers are generally better informed there than in 
England. Trade is esteemed a calling, whereas in England 
it is too often looked upon merely “as the means to a life 
devoid of commerce and the entry to a life of social dis- 
tinction.” At present, however, America is severely handi- 
capped by her barbarous protectionist tariff, and Sir 
Christopher Furness, after observing its effect on the 
other side of the Atlantic, earnestly warns his countrymen 
“against the poison of Protection which is insidiously 
being instilled into our veins.” He refers (page 33) to 
the shipbuilding industry, and shows that it is impossible 
to build a steamer at a satisfactory price under the pro- 
tectionist tariff. And, as a matter of fact, the American 
mercantile marine has gone steadily down hill during the 
last forty years. He also illustrates the difficulties of 
American manufactures by the return of the Philippines 
trade for the last quarter of last year. Imports are valued 
at the total of $7,854,333, of which the share of the United 
States was $1,064,744. Exports for the quarter were 
$5,575,634. Great Britain’s share, both home and 
colonial, is by far the biggest of any country. Of the 
imports, England was responsible for $903,175, British 
East Indies for $1,057,399, and Hong Kong merchandise 
-—most of which was from British traders there—for 


$1,509,353. In exports, England led the way with 
$1,867,798, the United States being no less than half a 
million dollars behind. Such figures as these show, says 
Sir Christopher, truly enough, that the trade supremacy of 
Great Britain in the island is increasing. “ Out of the sum 
of one and a half million dollars which was collected for 
duty, English cotton paid all but two hundred thousand.” 
Sir Howard Vincent, if he heard of this, would of course 
cry out that Lancashire is paying for the cost of governing 
the Philippines! We wish more had been said about the 
decline of the American mercantile marine. But while 
America has practically lost its share of the carrying trade 
of the world, it has developed a far cheaper and more effi- 
cient system of railway transport than ours. Sir Christopher 
Furness considers that larger locomotives and waggons and 
heavier trains account for the cheaper goods rates which 
prevail in the United States. The book will do good; 
but it is a pity that a few tables of comparative statistics 
were not appended, so that the reader might have tested 
his author’s conclusions by facts. 





IN THE MAGNIFYING GLASS. 


THE Last WILL AND TESTAMENT OF CECIL JOHN RHODES: With 
Elucidatory Notes, to which are added some Chapters 
Describing the Political and Religious Ideas of the Tes- 
tator. Edited by W. T. Stead. London: Review of 
Reviews Office. 


“What a man wills on his death-bed when he can no 
longer keep it in his own hands is not charity in the same 
sound sense which the word carries when a man gives what 
it is his own to give and to enjoy.” 


PERHAPS the noisy little clique of Rhodesians would have 
had even more difficulty in canonising Mr. Rhodes if the 
public mind had been educated up to the idea set forth 
in the above sentence from Mr. Gladstone’s famous speech 
on the taxation of charities. Mr. Rhodes’s bequest to 
Oxford does not excite our enthusiasm, though it is pro- 
bably better than any o: the great deeds which distinguish 
Mr. Rhodes’s life. ‘Those deeds we may remind ourselves 
were three: 

1. The amalgamation of the diamond mines at Kim- 
berley, which created the great De Beers monopoly, halved 
the population of Kimberley, and reduced the white 
labourer there into a condition of political serfdom. 

2. The acquisition of Rhodesia, and of a Royal 
Charter which has involved the massacre of thousands of 
natives and the introduction of some 10,000 white men 
into that territory. Rhodesia is a complete financial 
failure, and its historical importance is solely due to the fact 
that it provided the jumping-off ground for Mr. Rhodes’s 
third achievement. 

3. The Raid. That sordid and criminal enterprise 
led to the arming of the Transvaal Republic and to a war 
which has already cost Mr. Rhodes’s fellow-citizens more 
than two hundred millions of money and many thousands 
of precious lives. 

We regret to observe that by a cunning artifice Mr. 
Rhodes’s estate will be exempt from war taxation, for the 
will begins: “I am a natural born British subject, and I 
now declare that I have adopted and acquired and intend 
to adopt and acquire Rhodesia as my domicile.” Mr. 
Stead notes: “Being thus domiciled in Rhodesia his 
estate is not subject to the death duties levied on those 
domiciled in England.” Let us earnestly hope that this 
may prove to be bad law, and that the residue of his estate 
which is to be administered for some purpose or other 
by a new cabal—Rosebery, Grey, Beit, Michell and 
Hawksley—will first be taxed in payment of the war. We 
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have read Mr. Stead’s edition of the wili, and his apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes, with a profound feeling of humilia- 
tion. That any intelligent Englishman should be able 
to prostrate himself in this manner before the clay Colossus 
is pitiful indeed. As for the likelihood of Rhodes’s vulgar 
phrases, “reverberating in the dim corridors of time,” we 
leave that with confidence to the Almighty, of whose exist- 
ence Rhodes was good enough to postulate “a fifty per 
cent. chance.” Meantime we may note the fact, so annoy- 
ing to Mr. Hawksley, that at the South African dinner held 
a week or two ago no reference whatever was made to Mr. 
Rhodes. He was a man who could do nothing without 
money, and almost nothing but evil with it—in short, as 
the Z'imes well put it, “ A typical Imperialist.” 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


PRINCIPLES OF PoLiTicAL Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, 
M.A., D.Sc. Professor of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. Vol. III., Books IV. and V. London:: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1got. 


Tue third and concluding volume of Professor Shield 
Nicholson’s Principles of Political Economy falls into two 
books, named Book IV. on “Economic Progress,” which 
illustrates the progress of society, with chapters on prices, 
profits, and wages ; and Book V. on the “Economic Func- 
tions of Government.” After some rather tedious chapters 
upon the benefits of individualism and the evils of Govern- 
mental interference, Professor Nicholson comes to the ex- 
pansion and revenues of the Government, and gives five 
or six valuable chapters on taxation. That he is a sound 
Free Trader, with the courage of his convictions, was shown 
by a letter to the Scotsman which appeared shortly after 
the recent Budget. As the following quotation from the 
present volume proves, Professor Nicholson has grasped 
the important truth that every great manufacturing nation 
owes its prosperity to some large measure of Free ‘Trade: 


“The extension of freedom of trade in the interchange 
of commodities has been as remarkable as in their manu- 
facture, especially in the case of Britain. Taking the 
modern commercial world as a whole, and considering the 
conditions affecting the internal trade of the great nations, 
the progress in the direction of Free Trade during the pre- 
sent century has been astonishing. We are apt to lay too 
much stress on particular tariffs and international fiscal 
arrangements, and thus to overlook the great fact of ap- 
proximately perfect free trade within immense areas, e.g. 
the United States and the German Empire. Even as re- 
gards Britain, the foreign trade is relatively small to the 
whole trade of the country, and of this foreign trade only 
a relatively small part is subject to foreign restrictions.” 


Professor Nicholson is aware that Protectionist fal- 
lacies are still cropping up in all directions. The average 
man seems to have just enough intelligence to be taken 
in by what are called “ Fair Trade” arguments, and not 
enough intelligence to understand their refutation. In his 
general criticism upon the protection of home industries 
Professor Nicholson observes : 


“ At first sight it seems plausible to assert that if foreign 
products are wholly or partially excluded from the home 
markets, there must be so much more employment for 
home labour and capital, and thus an increase of wages 
and profits. The refutation of this fallacy in its crude form 
is one of the greatest triumphs of the political economy 
which the successors of Adam Smith rendered simple and 
popular. The main positions in the refutation are, indeed, 
derived from Adam Smith. Bastiat’s petition of the candle- 
makers against the sun, praying for the closure of windows 
in order that the production of artificial light (and all the 
subsidiary industries) might be encouraged, was probably 
suggested by Adam Smith’s illustration that wine could be 
made from grapes grown in Scotland.” 


Professor Nicholson’s treatment of the expenditure 
side of the National Budget is less satisfactory. It is 
curious that since Northcote’s admirable Twenty Years 
of Finance, and Cobden’s Three Panics, there has been 
no vital and philosophic treatment of the growth of ex- 
penditure in the United Kingdom. If Professor Nicholson 
could have omitted the concluding chapter, in which he 
explains by a simple dogmatic method his belief in Chris- 
tianity, commencing with a statement, Credo in unum 
Deum, he might have found space for more relevant matter. 





FICTION. 


THE MILL oF StLENcE. By Bernard Capes. London: John 
Long. 6s. 


THe MyYsTERY OF THE SEA. By Bram Stoker. London: Heine- 
mann. 6s. 


HERE are two holiday books of a kind that is always 
popular with mortals who like to play with fear. They are 
romances of the mysterious, half-supernatural, blood- 
curdling sort that should not be lightly undertaken at bed- 
time by those who want an undisturbed night’s rest. Be- 
longing by their nature to quite the second rank of fiction, 
and, judged by the productions of such pastmasters of the 
art of thrilling as Poe and Ambrose Bierce, not in the fore- 
front of their rank, these books are likely to attract an 
attention beyond their merits, because they supply fairly 
well a constant demand, which is generally supplied un- 
utterably badly. 

In The Mill of Silence, Mr. Bernard Capes has un- 
doubtedly written a very exciting book; how exciting we 
did not fully realise till we discovered with disgust that the 
last five chapters were missing from the copy supplied to 
us by the publishers, and that we were really not at all 
sure which of the four possible people murdered Modred, 
nor how it was all going to end. We had read enough, 
however, to observe many elements of real fantasy and pic- 
turesque horror about the tale. It would seem that in try- 
ing to turn the writing of novels into a trade Mr. Capes has 
not altogether forgotten the ambitious ideals that were 
evident in his earlier works. There is still some striving 
after style, and the results are not less effective in that they 
do not show that tangled and overgrown mass of verbiage 
that resulted from his earlier efforts. There is less attempt 
at subtlety in the characterisation, but it is not slipshod, 
and has gained in firmness and reality, such figures as the 
philosophic cripple, Duke Straw, and the mysterious Dr. 
Crackenthorpe, the depth of whose villainy is plumbed 
only, if at all, in the missing five chapters, being really 
effective and haunting creatures of romance. The story, 
which is too nearly of the detective order to bear retelling, 
abounds in lurid episodes and incidents, which revolve 
round the old mill, whose water-wheel was always kept at 
work, though nothing was ground by it. Altogether 7'he 
Mill of Silence is a tale which should not be missed by 
lovers of the sensational. 


The Mystery of the Sea is a disappointing book. We 
rexd it all through without a moment’s creeping of the 
flesh, such as came upon us as the vampires of Dracula 
went about their ghastly work. The sea is too really 
mysterious to be a fit subject for cheap sensationalism. It 
cannot be lit with limelight or made terrible with red fires. 
It is only mimic spectres that these artifices invest for a 
moment with horror. They are only ridiculous when they 
attempt to make a bogey of the sea. The story, which 
has for hero a young Scotchman with second-sight, of 
which he is, of course, ashamed, and for heroine an- 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 
Vaughan (Monsignor John S.), Earth to Heaven, 3s. 6d. Sands and Co. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Paul (Herbert W.), English Men of Letters—Matthew Arnold, 2s. net. Mac- 
millan, 
POETRY. 


Longstaffe (J. L.), A Pack of Poems, 1s. net. George Allen. 
= MISCELLANEOUS, 
The Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. II.: Apocrypha-Benash, 25s. Funk and 
agnalls. A 
The Licensing Problem and Magisterial Discretion, by Alfred T. Davies. 
Licensing Laws’ Information Bureau, 

Salmon (G, E.), The Story of the Empire, 1s. G. Newnes. ; 
McCarthy (Michael J. F.), Priests and People in Ireland, 7s. 6d. Dublin: 
Hodges, Figgis and Co. ‘ 
Vol. XXVIIL. of the Encyclopzedia Britannica. A. and C, Black and the 7imes 

Office. 
FICTION, 
Macgrath (Harold), The Puppet Crown, 6s. Methuen. 
Tytler (Sarah), The Courtship of Sarah, 6s. John Long. 
MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Open Court, August, 6d. Kegan Paul. 
Rivista Moderna. Rema. 

Travel, August, 3d. H. Marshall. 
Wilshire’s Magazine, August. Toronto. 


HYDRO. 


CLEVEDON. 
EASIDE HYDRO, combining the home comforts and curative 
advantages of a Hydro with the freedom and convenience 
of an Hotel. 
FINE TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 
Secretary, Hydro, Clevedon, Somerset. 

















Just Published. 


FATAL IMPERIALISM. 
Price 6d., by post 7d. 


LONDON: 
WATTS AND CO., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 








(COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 


Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS JUST ISSUED. 

H. J. Glaisher. Remainder and Discount Bookseller, will be pleased 

to send, post free, his new Catalogue, containing an Interesting Collection 

of Books, to suit all tastes, in New Condition and at bargain prices,—sy, 
Wigmore Street, W. 





in WANTED, 30s. EACH OFFERED.—Meredith’'s 

Poems, 1851 ; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885 ; Cook’s Fox-hunting, 

1826; Jesse’s Richard III., 1862 ; Hawbrick Grange, 1847; Handley Cross, 
1854; Gamonia, 1837; Paler’s Renaissance, 1873; Peaks, Passes, Glaciers, 
3 vols., 1859-62; Jorrock’s Jaunts, 1843; Stevenson’s Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
ist edition, 1882. Scarce and Out of Print Books Supplied. State Wants. 
Catalogues Free—HOLLAND BOOK CO., 35, John Bright St., Birmingham. 





teeny is best Bookseller in Birmingham—Bazaar, Exchange 
and Mart.—BOOKS WANTED, cash or exchange, highest values given. 
Dowell's Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 

In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; Hewlett’s 
Earthwork out of ——— first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
Trans., 3 vols. ; Borrow's Word-book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s Italian 
Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Singer's Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Valpy's 
Shakespeare, 15 vols., 1832; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook's Fox- 
hunting, 1826; Hissey's Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; 
Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old 
Paris, 2 vols,, 1878; Jackson's French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 
1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 2 vols., 
first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the largest 
and most valuable stock in Birmin te wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 


ham. Sta 
BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 





OOKS. 100,000 WANTED, AND FOR SALE. Catalogues 
free. State Wants. 25s. each offered for Muther’s Painting ; Gamonia ; 

Jane Eyre, 1847; Gardiner’s History ; Adam Bede, 1859; Plain or Ring- 

lets, 1860; Poems by Coleridge, 1796; Gordon, 1806; Tennyson, 1830, 1833, or 
Baa Meredith, 1851 ; Keats, 1817; Campbell, 1837; Locker, 1868, etc., etc.— 
HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 








NDEX.—The Index of Vol. V. of THe SpEAKER 
(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 
to THe SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 





Garden. Cloth covers for Binding are supplied at 
1s. each. Post free, 1s. 3d. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &c. 





DUDLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





HE Governors will shortly proceed to Appoint the HEAD 
MASTER to this School, 

The Premises and Head Master’s House have recently been erected in the resi- 
dential part of Dudley at a cost of 11,000, There are large recreation grounds 
attached. 

The Governors desire that the Educational Curriculum shall be such as fully to 
qualify boys for a business career, and also those boys who desire to enter the 
Birmingham University by the aid of Scholarships attached to the School. 

The Governors attach great importance to the training of character, and in 
this respect would wish the Head Master to take a personal interest in the 
Boys’ Sports. 

Candidates must have graduated at one of the principal Universities, and be 
under 35 years of age. The Salary is £150 a year, and a Capitation Fee which 
will average about sos. per Scholar, together with a Residence (unfurnished) 
which adjoins the School. The School accommodation is 150, and about 70 boys 
are now in attendance. 

Canvassing the Governors personally will disqualify. Candidates should for- 
ward their applications, together with copies of testimonials, to the Chairman of 
Governors, care of the undersigned, on or before the rst day of September next. 


By Order of the Governors, 


ALBERT MORTON, Clerk. 
15, Birmingham Road, Dudley. 





THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PRESIDENT: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations, 

Honours for past year include: 13th Assistant Clerkship, R.N.; 7th Assistant 
Clerkship, R.N.; 13th and 29th on the Britannza (both first trials) ; 2 Admissions 


to Sandhurst ; rst place from Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes; 2nd Class 
Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 17. 
Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 





BOOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK 


(Belonging to the Society of Friends). 
Head Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 


(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education 
University of Cambridge). 

The recently erected buildings contain new class-rooms, the John Bright 
Library, chemical laboratory, balance room, astronomical observatory, lecture 
room, master’s laboratory, boys’ studies, natural history rooms, workshops, a 
changing room (fitted with shower-baths, foot-baths, drying apparatus, &c.). 

The new School provides accommodation for a few more boys. The Autumn 
Term opens Tuesday, September 16th. Applications for admission should be 
made to the Head Master. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, 


GOWER STREET, W.C. 


Head Master—J. Lewis Paton, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Michaelmas Term commences Monday, September 15th, 
The School is organised as a First Grade Modern and Classical School with 
Higher Commercial, Science and Engineering Departments. 


Tor Prospectus apply to— 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D., Sceretary. 








VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 
Very successful Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 
Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 
Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 





SCHOOLS. 

THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements, It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 

THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NATIONAL ANTI - VACCINATION LEAGUE. 
Offices: 50, PARLIAMENT ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Recent publications: ‘‘ The Dissentient Report of the Royal 
Commission” (2nd edition), price 6d; ‘‘What about Vaccina- 
tion,” and other works in one volume, by ALFRED MILNES, Esq., 
M.A. (Lond.), price One Shilling. ‘‘ Vaccination Inquirer,” 
Monthly, 1d. Post free, 1s. 6d. per annum. 


CHARLES GANE, Hon. Sec 
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American heiress, who has fitted out a man-of-war to fight 
the Spaniards, and who is, in consequence, traveiting in 
Scotland incognita to escape the proposals of her admirer 
and the attempts of her enemies to kidnap her, has chiefly 
to do with some treasure, collected by Pope Sixtus V. for 
the Spanish effort to convert England, which is hidden ir. 
a cave in Scotland, but what all the mystic business at 
the beginning about “a gold morn on a flowing tide,” and 
the incoherent ravings of the seer Grimala, had to do with 
this mystery or some other not more specifically mentione.] 
we really cannot say. The treasure was actually found by 
means of the biliteral cypher which figures largely in the 
tale. For the rest some parts of the narrative, particularly 
those which have to do with the kidnapping and rescue of 
“Miss Anita,” are briskly written; and there is plenty of 
vigorous love-making. It is a dull, inchoate book, relieved 
by a few lively pages occurring here and there among its 
lcng five hundred. 


L. R. F. O. 


Mr. Mayne Lyndsay has written a religious novel 
which is decidedly above the average of such productions. 
Prophet Peter (London: Ward, Lock, and Co., 6s.), is an 
interesting study of temperament, and a well-told story, 
suffering but slightly from the natural fate of its kind, which 
is to be choked up with religious disputation. Peter Can- 
telo, the central figure of the book, who for a time made 
such a stir as a revivalist preacher in Rumford, was not 
entirely a fraud. He was an ambitious youth, with an 
actor’s temperament and powers, the gift of second-sight 
inherited from a Highland mother, and an acquired taste 
for the most Evangelical forms of Christianity. He gained 
his fame by bringing his prophetic powers into the service 
of his particular religious belief, with which they had 
naturally no connection. The idea is an interesting one 
and well developed, and the causes of his success and 
sudden failure, which occurs in a scene dramatically con- 
ceived and well worked up to, are intelligibly expressed. 
With incidental studies, especially those of other preachers 
of a more conventional kind, which are admirable and 
varied, and humour, as in the character of Gwendolen 
Lasseter, which is as welcome as it is unexpected in a book 
of the kind, it is a novel which deserves to attract atten- 
tion, and contains thoughts and ideas for which we forgive 
it some rather slip-shod English. 


It is natural that a book by a war correspondent 
should be about fighting. But we have read a great deal 
of special correspondence “ from the front” that had much 
less fighting in it than Mr. A. G. Hales’s new novel, 
McGlusky (London: Treherne. 6s.). This is a quite 
amusing and vigorously written description of a Scotch 
Australian who loved an argument on religion, especially 
when it led to a fight, who went to South Africa to study 
the religion of Oom Paul, left the Boers after having been 
punished in a somewhat inhumane way, and fought in an 
official way against them, attempted to civilise the Basutos, 
but failed through a bad attack of the lust for gold, and 
finally retired into privacy to write a book. Here is one of 
his proverbs : ' 


“Feed the hungry who air fatherless; feed ’em wi’ 
bread and meat, and dinna pelt prayers at mon or chiel when 


his wammle is empty; for man canna live by platitudes 
alone.” 


But he is at his best when he is fighting or doing Her- 
culean tasks at sheep-shearing. The worst of the book is 
a vein of brutality, which may hit the popular fancy of the 
moment. 


Mrs. C. N. Williamson certainly knows how to tell a 
story, so that she can keep us interested in one that de- 
pends on so improbable a situation asa good, modest young 
lady just leaving school palming herself off as a man’s 
Gaughter in order to oblige a friend (the real daughter), 
who wants to run away to get married. Once allow such 


a situation, and the complications which follow, not the 
least expected being the falling in love of the good girl with 
her suppostitious father, are natural and even inevitable. 
Such is the plot of Paga (London: Methuen. 6s.). It is 
well developed on the impossible lines laid down for it. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue little edition of Lady Charlotte Guest’s transla- 
tion of Zhe Mabinogion, which Mr. Alfred Nutt has just 
edited with that affectionate zeal which makes his readers 
share his folk-lore enthusiasms, should widely popularise 
that delightful collection of medieval Welsh romances. 
(London: David Nutt. 2s. 6d.) There is a charm and variety 
about these tales which is not equalled by any other purely 
Celtic tales that we have read and which render them far 
more vivid and attractive than the Anglo-Norman tales of 
the Morte dArthur. Mr. Nutt traces in them the “ initia- 
tion of a fertile union between barbaric and Christian classic 
culture.” This was the union that made our great litera- 
ture, that produced Shakespeare ; and we see in these Welsh 
tales what we find it difficult to see in the purely Celtic 
tales of Ireland, the riches which the Celtic imagination 
brought into English literature. We must add a word of 
gratitude to Mr. Nutt for having retained Lady Charlotte 
Guest’s translation instead of having one which might 
have been more accurate in small literal details but would, 
except by a miracle, have lacked the flexibility and charm of 


style which makes Lady Charlotte Guest’s a great literary 
achievement. 


It is quite true that “ the public curiosity is insatiable,” 
and that the “chronicles and pictures” in our magazines 
which “ refer almost exclusively to our own country and our 
own Royal Family” do not completely satisfy it. With 
these statements the Rev. H. N. Hutchinson fully justifies, 
from the commercial point of view, his work on the Ziving 
Rulers of Mankind (London: George Allen), of which 
the first volume has appeared. It is undeniably a marvel 
of this age of cheapness. Cheap photography and cheaper 
gossip are provided in great profusion and variety, and the 
author has not failed to carry out the promise conveyed in 
these remarkable words: “ All is thrown open to his ”—the 
reader’s—“ gaze; even the private apartment, the throne- 
room, the summer-house, or the beautiful royal garden.” 


That misfortunes as well as blessings flow from Im- 
perialism will certainly not be denied by little Britons who 
have to spend several hours a week over their geography 
lessons. A large increase of territory means a vast addi- 
tion to the number of capes, rivers, capital cities, and ex- 
ports which have to be laboriously committed to memory. 
Nowadays South Africa, Australasia, and Canada are sup- 
posed to be as thoroughly learnt as only the United King- 
dom was a generation or two ago, so the way must be made 
as easy as possible for the infant sufferer. “ Australasia 
and Oceana” is the latest of a series called Z/lustrated 
Continental Readers (Blackie, 1s.), and it will probably be 
welcomed by both teachers and pupils. Unfortunately the 
first pages are rather silly, being full of those “ vain imagin- 
ings ” which—wrongly as we believe—are supposed to ap- 
peal to children, such as, “ If we could go right through the 
middle of the earth from London,” &c. Taken as a 
whole, the series seems to be well conceived and well 
executed, and the little book before us is brightly written 
by one who evidently knows his Australasia thoroughly. In 
view of this summer’s “ Test Matches,” it is a little amus- 
ing to read that “the Colonial cricketers can no longer be 
regarded as inferior to those of England”! The arrange- 
ment of the book is good, and the pictures—especially the 
coloured ones—are charming. 











